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(” __/AUTHOR’S NOTE 


A GREAT deal of what is written in this 
book is quite true and taken from my own 
experience in the places named. There is 
a fictitious tale woven into it, but some of 
the more unlikely happenings are the true 


ones. 
R. J. McG. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


THIS book was awarded the first prize 
in a competition for the best boys’ story 
with a missionary interest, arranged by 
the United Council for Missionary Educa- 
tion, London. 
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THE SECRET JUNGLE 


CHAPTER I 


“Say, Tom, how would you like to have a holiday 
shooting at something worth while—panthers, 
tigers, bears, game of all sorts—rather than potting 
at these beastly targets ?”’ 

“‘T should like it all right; in fact, better than 
anything you could offer me.’’ 

“Well, I have just had a letter from my mother. 
In it she tells me I can invite you for the whole 
hols. if you care to come.”’ 

“Care to come? Try me.’ 

“Right, that’s settled. I'll write to-night and 
say you are coming.”’ 

The two boys, Jack Watts and Tom Glenn, were 
crossing the high tableland of Panchgani, at the 
top of the Western Ghats of India. They were both 
carrying rifles, for they were just returning from 
the school shooting range, where they had been 
practising. | 

‘Do you really get all these wild creatures close 
to your home ?”’ asked Tom. 

“You wait till you get there,’’ replied Jack. 
““My jungle home will astonish you, I expect.’’ 

They walked on quietly for a while. Suddenly 
Jack halted and put his hand on Tom’s arm. 
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‘Listen,’ he said. They stood a minute, and 
they both distinctly heard, or felt rather than heard, 
a curious sound that appeared to come from the 
heart of the mountain far below their feet. It was 
as though some mighty orchestra imprisoned in the 
rocky depths poured out wild and triumphant music. 

“What is it?’’ asked Tom. “‘I have heard it 
many times before, but never so plainly as this.’’ 

““No one knows how it is caused,’’ answered his 
chum, ‘‘ but I believe it must be the effect of some 
terrific wind rushing through the vast caves and 
tunnels which honeycomb these hills. It is jolly 
weird.’’ 

‘“‘T shouldn’t like to be up here listening to it in 
the middle of a dark night in the monsoon,’’ said 
Tom. 

Jack laughed. ‘‘ Yes, it is a bit creepy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but it can only be what I say. The natives 
about here say that it is the music of the warriors 
of Shivaji, their great hero.”’ 

As they started to move on again they were 
overtaken by an old Mahratta called Sitaram. He 
looked scared to death. 

‘“What’s up, Sitaram ?’’ called Jack. 

‘“The music, Sahib, the music. We must be 
away from here before the sun sets.’’ 

Tom cried out to ask him why, but he was already 
out of earshot. ‘‘ Come on,”’ he said to Jack. “‘We 
must get on back to school. It is late now, and we 
shall only just be in time for dinner.’’ 

They took a short-cut over the precipitous edge 
of the tableland, and after a perilous scramble 
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reached the dusty road which twisted among the 
bungalows of the little hill station, perched on the 
side of an apparently unclimbable hill. After a sharp 
tun they stumbled hot and breathless into school 
just as the first dinner-bell rang. 

Jack and Tom had been chums ever since they 
came as nervous little boys together to the school 
at Panchgani for the first time, four years before. 
Jack was now nearly fifteen and Tom just over 
fourteen. 

Tom’s father was a soldier, while Jack’s parents 
were missionaries, away in a remote jungle district 
of Central India. The boys had never spent a holi- 
day together because Tom only saw his father once 
a year, and consequently during the long Christmas 
holiday they liked to be together. But this year 
Captain Glenn was far north on the wild frontier, 
and his wife was in England owing to the death of 
her mother. Consequently Jack knew it would be a 
good opportunity to get his friend to come to his 
jungle home. 

They both wrote that night to their parents telling 
them of the arrangement made for the holiday. 
Their school, like several others in India, took its 
longest holiday from mid-December to February, 
when the weather was at its coolest. 

There was still a fortnight to go before breaking 
up, but as the time was busily employed with 
exams, packing up, end of year festivities, as well 
as several important cricket matches, it seemed 
only a day or two before the two chums started off 
on their long journey into Berar. 
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It took them exactly three days to reach their 
destination. First of all, there was the journey of 
thirty miles by motor from the school down the 
wonderful Ghat road to the railway station at 
Wathar. Then a very wearisome train journey on 
the Southern Mahratta Railway to Poona. From 
there they went on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to Bombay, where they arrived about 
twenty hours after leaving school. 

They spent the morning with some friends in 
Bombay, but did not linger over the familiar sights 
of that wonderful city. In the early afternoon they 
were off again to Burhanpur, which they reached 
at about sunset. Here they were met by Luka, an 
old servant of Jack’s parents, who welcomed them 
with a grin and the announcement that he had the 
bullock-cart waiting to start on the next stage of 
the journey. 

Tom never forgot that bullock-cart journey from 
Burhanpur to Duni, Jack’s home. 

As soon as their luggage was stowed in the cart 
they started. A brilliant full moon rose as the sun 
went down, and by the time they were passing 
through the streets of the old Mahommedan city 
there was light enough to see the many strange 
sights with which the city abounded. 

Even Tom’s experience of many Indian cities had 
not prepared him for the long street which was 
composed entirely of shops of sweetmeat sellers ; 
nothing else in the whole street. 

After they had passed through the town they 
descended the steep banks of the Tapti, which was 
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here about a quarter of a mile wide. The bullocks 
plunged into the water and struggled bravely across 
the fording-place with their heavy load. When they 
reached the top of the opposite bank the boys saw a 
wide level plain stretched out before them with the 
dim outline of a range of hills in the distance. 

For the first few miles the boys walked, while the 
bullocks ambled along without much direction from 
Luka, who appeared to be snoozing most of the 
time. The road appeared very deserted, and they 
did not meet a soul until about ten o’clock, when 
they came to a small stream. Here they found a 
large number of bullock-drivers, who had unyoked 
for the night, so Luka suggested that they should 
halt there for some supper. 

The bullocks were fed and watered and the boys 
soon gathered some sticks for a fire. From the cart 
Luka brought a big basket of food that Jack’s 
mother had carefully provided for their journey and 
the necessary pots and pans for their simple cook- 
ing. Soon they were sitting down to a jolly supper 
before their camp fire, and Tom felt that his holiday 
adventures had really begun. 

After a couple of hours’ rest, Luka suggested that 
they should go on again, as he wished to travel by 
night and rest during the day. 

As the boys clambered into the cart, Jack said : 

““ Luka, is there a rifle here? I asked Father to 
let you bring one.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ replied Luka, ‘‘ there is your own at the 
bottom of the cart, and a box of cartridges. Also 
there is the small shot gun.’’ 
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““Good,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ We are going into some 
wild country before long, and I don’t like to be 
without some kind of a weapon.”’ 

Both boys were excellent shots, and had won 
their places in the school shooting team which had 
carried off many prizes, including the much-coveted 
Tata Shield. 

They rolled themselves up in their blankets and 
lay down on the straw in the cart, and were soon 
sound asleep. The bullocks jolted over the rough 
road, taking their own time and going their own way. 
Luka dozed and woke by turns, and finally fell fast 
asleep. 

Then suddenly came the boys’ first real adven- 
ture. Jack woke with a start, realising that the bul- 
locks had stopped short. 

““What’s up, Luka ?”’ he said softly, so that he 
should not waken Tom. 

The only answer was a snore, and then he saw 
that Luka’s head was leaning against the hood of the 
cart. He was sound asleep. Jack raised himself and 
looked out of the front of the cart, intending to urge 
the bullocks on again, but the sight that met his 
eyes made his heart miss a beat and then start 
thumping wildly. There, crouching in the road, 
watching the bullocks and ready to spring, was a 
huge tiger ! 

For a second or two Jack was too astonished and 
frightened to move, but then his next thought was 
for his rifle. Had he stopped to consider he would 
never have done what he did, for he had been told 
many times by his father that a tiger is a very dan- 
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gerous animal to tackle. But, without thinking of 
risk, he started feeling in the straw for his rifle. He 
soon found it, but then he could not find the 
cartridges. Every second he was expecting the tiger 
to spring on the trembling bullocks. 

He woke Tom by giving him a hard punch in the 
ribs, and in a trembling voice whispered : “‘ Tiger.”’ 

Tom sat up and rubbed his eyes, without taking 
in what was going on. 

‘Cartridges, man! Help me find them,’’ said 

ack. 

“Huh!” grumbled Tom. ‘‘I think I am lying 
on them. I know my ribs are sore.”’ 

With feverish eagerness Jack felt about until he 
discovered the missing box. Then he loaded his 
rifle and filled the magazine. His fingers seemed 
too many for his hands, and he took twice as long 
as usual doing it. 

By this time Tom was thoroughly roused to what 
was going on, and was as excited as Jack, but Luka 
still slept on in blissful unconsciousness of his 
danger. 

Jack knelt and looked over the driver’s seat. The 
tiger had not moved except for a twitching at the 
end of his tail, and the bullocks seemed paralysed 
with fear. The moonlight was brilliant, and Jack 
tried to take steady aim, but he learnt.then what ex- 
perienced hunters know well, that moonlight is very 
little use for accurate aiming. He could not see the © 
foresight of his rifle, and he could not hold it steady. 
His mouth was dry, and he did wish his heart would 
not hammer so. 
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With a great effort he gripped his rifle to his 
shoulder and aimed wildly at the crouching monster. 
It was a mad thing to do had he only realised it, but 
he was not prepared for the result. 

Almost at the same instant as the sound of his 
shot there was a terrific roar, the bullocks reared 
up, and tipped Luka back on top of Tom, spun 
round, and bolted madly in the opposite direction. 
It took Luka fully ten minutes to stop their wild 
career, and then the combined efforts of all to pacify 
them. 

At last they were sufficiently calm to be persuaded 
to go along the same road again. Jack and Tom 
walked in front with the two guns loaded for Stripes 
if he should still be about. Jack hoped against hope 
that he might find him dead on the road. No such 
luck. 

After a while they heard loud laughter from Luka, 
who was leading the bullocks a few yards in the rear. 

‘“ What’s the joke ?’’ asked Jack. 

‘““Come here, Sahib, and look,’’ cried the native. 

Jack and Tom went back to the cart and found 
Luka wiping blood from the neck of one of the 
bullocks. 

“‘Look,’’ he said, pulling over one of the bull’s 
ears. 

Then they saw the cause of the sudden stampede 
which had nearly upset them. Jack’s bullet had 
gone clean through the ear and cut out a neat little 
hole. They laughed heartily at their misadventure, 
and then proceeded on their way. They saw no 
trace of the tiger, and soon after dawn came and 
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showed them an ideal camping-place, beside a quiet 
stream, where large shady trees abounded. 

Here Luka said they had better stop for the day, 
and then do the last stage of their journey the next 
night. 

"The day was hot, and they spent it quietly. They 
bathed, fed, slept, read, and watched the antics of 
a troop of monkeys. At sunset they yoked their 
patient beasts and set off again. This time their 
night was not marred by any mishap, and day was 
breaking when Luka shouted to the boys that they 
had reached Dharni, a large native village only five 
miles from Jack’s home. 

They tumbled out and soon had a blazing fire in 
the courtyard of a large hut which Jack informed 
Tom belonged to his father’s mission. 

““ My father or mother come over here three times 
a week to do what they can for the sick, sad, and 
sorry of the village. Then they use this hut for 
meetings as well as a dispensary.”’ 

As soon as they had washed and breakfasted, 
Jack suggested that they should walk on and leave 
Luka to follow with the cart when the bulls were 
rested. 

‘“In any case, we could not ride,’’ he added. 

“Why not ?”’ asked Tom. 

“You wait till you see the road. It is about the 
worst in the world, I should think.’’ 

They walked on quietly, and Tom was delighted 
with the beauty of all he saw. The road passed 
through thinly forested country, cut by sharp gullies 
and ravines, down which water ran in the rainy 
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season, but which now were mostly dry. In one 
they found a long stretch of uninviting dark water 
into which a huge mugger flopped as they 
approached. 

A little farther on they came across a large tree 
with its branches weighed down with a chattering 
mass of green parrots. In another place was a group 
of three trees, which was the roosting-place of 
flying foxes, hundreds of them. The smell adver- 
tised their presence a long way off ! 

At last they came in sight of a large bungalow 
with a thatched roof, perched high up on a cliff at 
the side of a broad river-bed. 

““ Hurrah !’’ shouted Jack. “‘ There is my home, 
and there is my sister, Dorothea, waving to us.”’ 

They ran the last few hundred yards, and as they 
arrived at the gate of the mission compound Mr. 
and Mrs. Watts came out full of smiles to greet 
them, followed by several of the mission servants 
and native workers, who were all eager to shake 
hands with ‘‘ Jack Baba,’’ as they still called him. 


CHAPTER II 


Tom’s first day at Duni was spent in going the 
round with Jack, who wished to see how all his old 
friends were getting on. The mission at Duni was 
very isolated, the nearest white man being forty 
miles away, and he was more than half mad! 
There was no regular road through the village, and 
the great teak forests closed it in on three sides. 

The first visit was paid to Rajah, Mr. Watts’ 
great grey horse, which carried him on his longer 
journeys into the more remote villages. 

Then they went to inspect the cattle and 
buffaloes, of which there was a very large herd. 
Mr. Watts’ mission was a poorer one than most, 
and he had so little money that he had been forced 
to do something to find the means of educating his 
children. He had reared cattle and buffaloes very 
successfully and had farmed little patches of land, 
in which he had grown most of their own food. 

During the dreadful years of famine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Watts had made the mission a relief centre 
for the district, and with Government help had fed 
as many as four thousand starving folk every day. 
At one time Mrs. Watts had been left with forty 
famine babies under a year old, and with the help 
of three native women had brought them all up. 

All these things Tom heard about by degrees, 
but the more he heard, the more he wondered and 
the more he admired. 

i7 2 
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After going the round of the mission itself, they 
went into the native village. The news of their 
coming had gone before them, and several men who 
had known Jack from his baby days were waiting 
to say ‘‘Salaam’’ to him. 

The first one was Dhondu, an old man with more 
wrinkles on his face than Tom had ever imagined 
possible. His skin was very black for an Indian, 
and he had light grey eyes, which looked startling 
in such a dark face. Mr. Watts said that in all his 
forty years in India he had never seen eyes like 
them in the head of a native. 

The old man was a great shikhari, and always 
accompanied Jack on his shooting trips. He was 
just a little bit queer in his head and had a habit of 
dancing in the moonlight and laughing at the capers 
of his own shadow. He welcomed Tom, and asked 
if he would be coming on their hunting expeditions. 

““Yes,’’ said Tom, ‘‘I hope so.’’ 

‘“Ah!’’ replied the old man. “‘ We will hunt. 
Game is plentiful. There are sambhur in plenty, 
nilghai, chital, black bears, and a burra bagh.’’* 

Tom and Jack laughed and told the old fellow 
of their adventure on the road. He shook his head 
gravely. 

““You might have been torn to pieces,’’ he 
said. 

They then made arrangements with him for their 
first hunting trip, which was to begin at four in the 
morning of the next day but one, as the morrow 
was Sunday. 

* A great tiger. 
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After leaving Dhondu they went right through 
the village, giving a word of greeting here and 
there. The naked little children were mostly shy 
and ran away into the dark huts until they had 
passed, when they would peep out after them. 

At last Jack said: ‘‘ There is one place I want 
to show you particularly, because it will give you 
a good idea of what these people are.’’ _ 

“Your people around here don’t seem like most 
of the Indians I have seen,’’ replied Tom. 

“No; they are Kurkus, and they are supposed 
to be of Mongolian origin. They have been isolated 
in these jungles for hundreds of years. They have 
their own curious language, habits, customs, wor- 
ship, and superstitions. They are most interesting 
people, and my father knows more about them than 
any man living. You will find them fascinating 
beggars. They are brave, truthful, strong, and 
patient. I love them, but then I was brought up 
among them.’’ 

““They seem to me to be real men!’’ said 
Tom. 

“‘ They are, as you will see when you know them 
better.’’: 

_ While they were talking they were walking down 
into the wide river valley which at that point passed 
through a clear-cut cleft in the rocks. 

“ Now I'll show you a curiosity,’’ said Jack. 
‘As far as [ know I am the only person who has 
ever seen it for centuries. I have told my father 
about it, but he is too big and heavy a man to climb 
up where we have to go.”’ 
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As he said this he began to climb up a very diffi- 
cult zigzag track which crossed and recrossed the 
face of the.cliff. Tom had hard work to hold on, and 
had to grip with all his might lest he should slip and 
fall back into a dark pool of the river which lay 
below. He shuddered at the thought, for he had 
seen the backs of several ugly-looking crocodiles in 
the water. 

At last, after a desperate struggle, they reached 
a narrow ledge on which they could rest. A few 
bushes were growing there, and as soon as he had 
recovered his breath, Jack pushed these bushes 
aside and exposed the narrow mouth of a cave. He 
crawled in, calling to Tom to follow. 

After they had crawled about twenty yards they 
were able to stand upright, and Jack switched on a 
light from a pocket torch which he had brought with 
him. ; 

““Look,’’ he cried, throwing the beam on to a 
strange object in front of him. 

Tom looked and saw a most grotesque figure of 
a monkey carved out of the solid rock. It was about 
six feet high, hideously ugly, and had great green 
eyes, which gleamed wickedly in the light of the 
torch. 

“Whatever is it ?’’ asked Tom. 

‘“‘An ancient idol, I suppose,’’ answered Jack. 
““ But why it was put in here I can never imagine, 
nor who did it. This cave and the entrance to it are 
not natural ; they have been carved out in some long 
past age.”’ 

“‘ Perhaps,’’ said Tom, ‘“‘ the river-bed has sunk, 
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and at one time this was only just above the level of 
the water.”’ 

‘“No, I don’t think so, because even now when 
the river is in flood it comes much more than halfway 
up to the cave entrance. My father thinks it is just 
a relic of an older civilisation, before the Kurkus 
came here.”’ 

““Well,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘I have seen many 
monkey-gods in different parts of India—there is 
one near our school at Panchgani—but never one 
like this.’’ 

“Neither have I,’’ said Jack. “‘I knew you 
would be interested in it. I don’t think any of the 
natives hereabouts know of it, for I have never heard 
it mentioned, and I have always kept it a secret.’’ 

ce Why De ? 

““ Well, for one thing, if the villagers knew it was 
here they would be certain to be awfully superstitious 
about it, and would want to come and worship it 
and bring it offerings. My father and mother have 
worked so hard here for so many years to try and 
break down all the terrible heathenism of the district 
that it would probably throw them back many years 
if this god were discovered.”’ 

‘‘ Why not destroy it ?’’ said the practical Tom. 

“| have often thought about it, but I don’t think 
it is necessary. Besides, I have always had a feel- 
ing that there is some mystery behind this queer 
place and that strange figure.’’ After a pause, he 
added : ‘‘ Come on, we must be going home.’’ 

‘*T should like to come here again,’’ said Tom. 

“Right, so we will.’’ 
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If the climb up had been difficult, going down was 
far worse, and Tom was thankful to reach the 
bottom. They hurried heme, and arrived just in 
time for tiffin. 

““T can guess where you have been,’’ laughed 
Mr. Watts. ‘“‘ Looking at your old monkey- god. 
You know, Tom, Jack is very proud of his dis- 
covery, and he rather likes to keep it to himself. I 
have too much weight to carry up there, sol have 
never seen it.’’ 

During tiffin the talk wandered from Duni to 
Tom’s home, back to school, then to Duni again, 
and finally to the work of the mission. Tom was 
thrilled as he listened to Mrs. Watts, who calmly 
recounted some of their many adventures during 
the long years they had been in the jungle. 

From personal experience Tom soon learned of 
the wonderful work these two noble people had 
done. Men, women, and children came many miles 
to be treated for sickness and wounds. The people 
of Duni, Dharni, and a number of other villages 
daily blessed the white man and woman who had 
brought help, comfort, and hope into their cheerless © 
lives. The boy quite quickly saw that Mr. and Mrs. 
Watts were very happy people. They loved their 
work, and their labour brought much love in return. 

In the afternoon the boys rested, for they were 
tired after their long journey. Tom slept soundly 
and dreamed that he was in a vast cave where hun- 
dreds of green and yellow monkeys were dancing 
first on their feet and then on their hands. 

After tea, Mr. and Mrs. Watts, Jack, Tom, 
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Dorothea, and Jack’s little brother Ben sat out in 
chairs on the wide, low veranda, and watched the 
setting sun. It was then that Tom had an experience 
which gave him a real insight into the wild country 
in which he was now making his home. Jack’s dog, 
Tim, was lying by Tom’s feet, snoring peacefully. 
The six of them were talking, and not taking much 
notice of what was going on around them, when sud- 
denly a great spotted shape flashed up on to the 
veranda, seized the dog, and was gone again before 
any of them could move or speak. 

‘‘Panther !’’ said Mr. Watts. ‘‘ He has been a 
real pest round here lately, but I have never known 
him so bold.’’ 

Tom was too astonished to move for some 
seconds, but Mr. Watts and Jack rushed for their 
guns and gave chase, but soon returned without 
having come near their quarry. 

‘“‘T can hardly believe it possible,’’ said Tom. 
“* Six of us sitting here, and he took the poor dog 
right from my feet.’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Mrs. Watts, “‘ panthers are very 
fond of dogs, and steai them whenever they can.’’ 

They searched for his tracks and saw where he 
had sneaked under the shelter of the veranda, and 
then made a great spring. Poor Tim was gone, and 
they never saw him again, although before he re- 
turned to school Tom had the proud distinction of 
bringing the panther to book for his many crimes. 

When the excitement had subsided, Tom was 
interested in seeing the herds come back from their 
grazing grounds. The buffaloes were milked, and 
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then Mr. Watts went personally to see that the 
animals were all safely housed for the night. They 
were driven into a corral with a very high and strong 
fence, but even that was not sufficient to make them 
really secure, for one of the herdsmen told Jack that 
twice in the previous week a tiger had leapt in and 
stolen a calf. 

When all was safe for the night they had eupper, 
and prayers, and so to bed. 

The next day was Sunday, and Tom awoke to a 
most curious sound. Leaping out of bed, he looked 
out and saw that it was caused by a native beating 
on the suspended blade of an old spade with a piece 
of iron. This he gathered was the church bell ! 

While he was bathing and dressing, the native 
Christians assembled for their early morning service 
of praise on the veranda outside Tom’s room. The 
singing sounded to him very weird, but what it 
lacked in tunefulness it made up in enthusiasm. It 
reminded him of the time when he went to a church 
parade of his father’s Punjabis in a church at 
Secunderabad, only more so, as he laughingly added 
to himself. 

During the day he saw the daily working of the 
mission. After breakfast he stood beside Mrs. 
Watts while she attended to the long line of sick who 
came up to be dosed. He noticed the wonderful 
skill with which she recognised the symptoms of 
those who only wanted a free dose of medicine for 
the sake of having it. 

Some of the little ones had sore eyes, which had 
to be bathed. Some of the men, who were wood- 
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men, had wounds to be dressed. Mrs. Watts knew 
them all by name, and had a kindly greeting for 
each. It was easy to see why they loved her so. 
She was a real Christian, working as Jesus worked, 
bringing healing, comfort, cheer, and hope to all 
who came near her. 

Tom began to see that here was a woman inspired 
to great deeds. And yet so simple, plain, and 
homely. 

In the evening Dhondu came round to discuss 
plans for the morning, and when bedtime came both 
boys were eagerly looking forward to a day of sport. 


CHAPTER III 


TOM was instantly awake the next morning when at 
four o’clock Jack came into his room. 

‘“Come on,’’ said his chum. ‘‘ Dhondu wants to 
start before five and Mother won’t let us go until we 
have had a good meal.”’ 

The boys tubbed and dressed quickly. The morn- 
ing was cold but very refreshing. They wore khaki 
shirts and shorts, stockings with puttees to protect 
their legs from speargrass, and strong boots made 
of sambhur leather. They wore sweaters over their 
shirts to protect them from the morning chill. 

By the time they were ready Mrs. Watts had a 
substantial breakfast waiting for them. Tom apolo- 
gised for fetching her out so early in the morning, 
but she laughed at that. 

‘Don’t worry, my dear boy, it doesn’t hurt me 
to get up early in the morning. We can all get up 
to do something we want to do, and I wanted to see 
that you were well fed before you set out.’’ 

They were just finishing their meal when Dhondu 
arrived. He was full of enthusiasm, and had twisted 
his pugri up into two peaks, like horns. __ 

‘““That’s always a sign that Dhondu is on the 
warpath,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Look, he has brought his 
old gun. It is a dreadful weapon, and I am always 
afraid it will burst in his face. He charges it with all 
sorts of odds and ends, and it roars like a great 
cannon.”’ 

26 
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“Come along,’’ called the old shikhari. *‘ I want 
to get to the edge of the bund: before the sun 
comes up.”’ 

“What is the bund: ?’’ asked Tom. 

meine\ bund:,’’ said Jack, ““is the reserved 
Government forest. It is forbidden to shoot inside 
the boundary without a permit, but my father has 
obtained a permit for us from the forest officer. He 
is very friendly disposed to us, because my mother 
had him here and nursed him through a bad dose of 
fever.’’ 

Saying good-bye to Mrs. Watts, they started off. 
The moon, a great silver ball, was sinking towards 
the west, casting long black shadows everywhere. 
Quickly Dhondu led the way, the boys following, 
each with rifle over his shoulder. Tom had a beau- 
tiful sporting gun that Mr. Watts had lent him. 
Through the sleeping village they passed, out across 
the river, hopping from stone to stone, and plunged 
into a narrow track in the jungle. 

Silently they strode after the wiry old guide. Tom 
had to watch his step for fear of tripping, as the 
track twisted between the trees, over stony places, 
through open patches of grass which grew as high 
as his shoulder. 

At last Dhondu stopped. ‘‘ Sit down,’’ he said, 
and they sat down and rested their backs against 
some tall trees which grew close together in the 
middle of a big, open space. 

‘““ Keep quiet,’’ he said, ‘‘ and listen.’’ 

For ten minutes or so Tom strained his ears and 


heard nothing. Suddenly Dhondu touched his knee 
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and then pointed. Tom turned his head in that 
direction, and then distinctly heard a noise like the 
clatter of horses walking on loose stones. 

‘“‘Sambhur,’’ whispered Dhondu, ‘‘nine of 
them.’’ 

Tom said nothing, but wondered how he knew. 
Presently the noise sounded nearer, and at the same 
time Jack nudged him and pointed to the eastern 
sky. The first flush of dawn was creeping up, and 
at the same time daylight rapidly increased, and 
Tom could see the sort of place he was in. In front, 
stretching as far as he could see, was a wide belt of 
land which had been stripped bare of every tree and 
bush, and from which the grass had been burnt 
right off. 

As the light increased he could see this black 
band of burnt-out land running on and on for miles. 

‘“ This is the fire-belt,’’ whispered Jack. “It is 
kept clear like this for two reasons. First to mark 
the boundary of the reserved forest, and also to pre- 
vent the spread of forest fires.’’ 

At that moment Dhondu gave a grunt and peered 
keenly along the fire-belt. The boys strained their 
eyes in the same direction, until quite unexpectedly, 
only about sixty yards away, a magnificent buck 
sambhur came out of the long grass and started to 
stalk majestically across to the forest, followed by 
a string of five does and three young ones. 

The buck had a grand head, with superb antlers. 
Quite unsuspecting, the herd strung out into a 
straggling line, following their lord. 

‘Take steady aim at the buck. Try and hit him 
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fairly high in the shoulder,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ You shoot 
first, and I will cover him to fire if you miss.”’ 

Full of eagerness and excitement, Tom dropped 
on one knee and took aim. As he did so the buck 
turned his head, evidently attracted by a sound. 
Instantly he started a wild stampede for the forest. 
At the same moment Tom’s rifle rang out. The 
great fellow stumbled and then charged on. Then 
Jack’s shot started the echoes, and the sambhur 
lurched against one of the does and plunged 
wildly among the trees. There was a loud crashing 
as the whole herd trampled down the undergrowth, 
and in two minutes there was silence. 

By that time the two boys and the shikhari had 
reached the place where the sambhur had first 
stumbled, and there they found a few spots of 
blood. 

““You wounded him right enough,’’ said Jack. 
“We will follow his tracks. I expect we shall find 
him later.’’ 

Dhondu was already tracking the wounded buck, 
striding swiftly between the trees, following the trail 
of the herd and pointing out spots of blood on 
leaves and grass. 

The boys kept close behind him, and after about 
twenty minutes of toiling climb up the wooded 
slopes of a great hill they found the sambhur lying 

on his side, quite dead. 
_ They examined him carefully and could only find 
one bullet mark on him. 

‘“Then it must have been your first shot that 
gave him his death wound,’’ said Jack to Tom. 
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Dhondu grunted approval, but Tom was not 
listening. A feeling of shame and regret had come 
over him to think that he had killed this magnificent 
wild creature. He blushed when he thought of the 
great beast running blindly on after he had received 
his fatal hurt. 

‘“What’s up?”’ asked Jack. 

‘I feel a rotten cad,’’ replied Tom. “‘I wish I 
hadn’t killed him.’’ 

Jack waited a moment before he replied. Then 
he said : 

‘““Yes, I know how you feel. I used to feel the 
same, but these sambhurs are most destructive 
beasts. They come down out of the forest in the 
night and get into the villagers’ fields of gram and 
other crops and do endless damage. You can’t keep 
them out. You wait till this one is cut up. You 
will be amazed at the contents of his stomach. The 
poor village folk are often almost ruined by the 
ravages of a herd like this. It does seem a shame 
to have to kill them, but they really are a pest 
round about here.”’ 

Here Dhondu added his word: ‘‘ Yes, and the 
poor Kurkus would never have any meat if the wild 
creatures were not killed. They are too poor to buy 
much and have to live on what they can grow or 
kill. These sambhur will spoil a whole of one man’s 
crop in a single night.”’ 

These arguments soothed Tom’s conscience a 
little, but he still felt more ashamed than proud of 
his first killing. 

‘“Now we must see about getting him carried 
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back to the mission,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ There will be 
rejoicing in Duni to-day. Father told me last night 
that there had been no meat in the village since he 
killed a nilghai a month ago.”’ 

Dhondu said there was a village called Marisal 
just the other side of the hill they were on, and that 
he could get help from there. They went over the 
brow of the hill, and far below them could see a 
large village in a big clearing. Dhondu began to 
call in a high, penetrating voice, and after a few 
seconds they heard a faint reply from below. 

Then the shikhari yelled on a piercing note a few 
sentences that were quite unintelligible to the boys, 
and again they heard a reply. 

‘““ They are coming,”’ he said. ‘‘ There is a cart- 
track close by, and they will bring a byle-gharn*™ 
to take the sambhur away.”’ 

The three of them sat down to wait. The sun 
was already getting warm, so the boys were glad 
to remove their sweaters. 

After a short while the villagers arrived—about 
twenty men and boys, led by what Tom described 
as ‘‘a filthy old pirate,’’ most terribly disfigured 
by smallpox. Dirty he may have been, but he had 
a kindly greeting for Jack, whom he recognised as 
the son of the “‘ God-man.’’ 

Mr. Watts’ influence in those jungles was wide- 
spread, and the meanest and wildest man would do 
anything for anyone belonging to him. They loved 
him, for they recognised that he laboured for them 
out of real love. 

* Bullock-cart. 
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This man’s name was Ghovind, and he eyed the © 
big sambhur with great satisfaction. When told 
that Tom had shot it he put his hand to the toe 
of Tom’s boot and then put it to his own forehead. 

“‘Salaam,’’ he said. ‘‘ The boy will make a great 
man. The spirit of the jungle will watch over him.’’ 

Then Tom saw for the first time a curious custom 
of the Kurkus that he saw many times afterwards, 
but never ceased to wonder at. Before they would 
attempt to lift the sambhur into the cart they had 
to perform a little ceremony. 

All the men and boys, including Dhondu, squatted 
in a big circle. Then one of them produced a conical 
wooden pipe-bowl, with no stem. This he filled with 
a black powdery tobacco, which he proceeded to 
light. He did it by twisting the end of his pugri 
round the base of the bowl and making a kind of 
mouthpiece with the cloth. He inhaled the smoke 
from this queer pipe very deeply and then passed 
it on to the next man. He did the same thing and 
again passed it to his neighbour. In this way it 
went right round the circle twice. The whole 
business took about twenty minutes, and Tom was 
getting most impatient. 

‘““Tt’s no use being in a hurry,’’ said Jack. 
‘“These Kurkus won’t move to do a single stroke 
of work until they have finished the ritual of this 

ipe. 
ee of times afterwards Tom saw the same 
thing, and never once did he see a party of Kurkus 
attempt a combined job until they had been 
through it. 


- 
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At last it was finished, and with much grunting, 
shouting, pushing, heaving, and noisy squabbling 
they managed to get the sambhur on the cart. 
One man and a boy were told off to take it to 
Duni. 

The only possible road was very roundabout, and 
they were not likely to arrive there for some hours, 
so Ghovind suggested that he and his villagers 
should arrange a beat through a part of the jungle 
near by where he said there was a large herd of 
burra dukhur.* 

Dhondu and the boys agreed, especially when 
Ghovind pointed out that they badly wanted meat, 
and that a share of anything shot would be accepted 
as payment for their morning’s work. 

Ghovind now led the way until they came to the 
head of a narrow valley, which opened out gradually 
to the bottom of the hill. It was very thickly 
wooded, but there was a fairly clear patch at the 
top. Tom and Dhondu hid in the grass at one side 
of this patch, and Jack and Ghovind at the other 
side. 

The remaining men and boys went off to the 
bottom of the valley, and, forming a long line, 
commenced beating towards the hunters at the top. 
They shouted and whistled, beat the bushes, 
hammered on the trunks of trees, and made every 
diabolical noise they could think of. As their din 
came nearer, Tom became more and more excited. 

Suddenly Dhondu touched his arm and pointed. 
Above the noise of the beaters Tom could hear the 

* Big pig. 
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sound of some creature coming through the under- 
growth. Presently the grass parted and showed 
him a huge wild boar about fifty yards away. He 
stood a second, and in that second Tom took aim 
and fired. He only had a view of the beast’s head 
and shoulder, but his shot went home and the ugly 
brute fell. 

Tom jumped up, delighted with his success this 
time, and before Dhondu could pull him back again 
the boar saw him. It jumped to its feet, and, with 
head down, wicked tushes gleaming, it charged at 
the boy with the speed and shock of a train. 

Fortunately for Tom, he did not realise his 
danger. He did not know that the wild boar is really 
the king of the jungle and that even a tiger will not 
face him when he is angry. So he coolly reloaded 
and aimed again at the charging fury. Bang! 
Missed! At any rate, the monster came straight 
for him. 

For a second Tom lost his nerve and was ready 
to run, when there was a roar close to his ear like 
the crash of a small cannon, and he saw the boar 
turn a complete somersault and then lie still except 
for a slight twitching. 

The roar had come from Dhondu’s old muzzle- 
loader, which he had fired just in time to save Tom 
from a certain catastrophe and probable horrible 
death. 

Next second there was a shot from Jack at the 
other side, and then the beaters came up to inspect 
the bag. They gave many grunts of satisfaction at 
sight of the boar, and one man showed a great scar 
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on his thigh, which he declared had been caused 
by that very same monster ! 

Jack came across and said that he had drawn a 
blank. He had fired at something he only saw indis- 
tinctly in the long grass and missed. 

As soon as Ghovind had arranged about getting 
the boar back to Duni, the boys, led by Dhondu, 
returned home. 

They found the sambhur had just arrived and had 
caused great excitement in the village. Then Tom 
saw how Mr. Watts disposed of the meat amidst 
crowds of hungry Kurkus. 


CHAPTER IV 


AFTER the head of the sambhur had been secured 
as a trophy for Tom, the beast was skinned and cut 
up, and the meat divided as fairly as possible among 
the families of Duni. The great boar was treated 
similarly, and after Mrs. Watts had received the 
joint she wanted for her own household, the rest 
was given to Ghovind to share out with the men 
of his village who had helped in the morning’s 
work. 

When all was done, Tom and Jack were quite 
tired and were glad of tiffin and then a rest in the 
heat of the day. At tea-time Mr. Watts asked them 
if they would like a ride over to Dharni with him, as 
he wanted to visit a man there who had met with 
an accident a few days previously, to see how he 
was progressing. 

They were both pleased to go, so he sent them 
to a man in the village, whose name was Ramja, to 
ask him to lend his two tats—ponies—for them to 
ride. Ramja willingly lent the ponies, and Tom 
was soon astride his. But he soon found that his 
mount had peculiarities. First, he tried to crush 
Tom’s leg against a wall. Then he tried walking 
on his hind legs to see if Tom would fall off. Finding 
that he didn’t, the stubborn creature stood stock- 
still until Ramja came running behind him with loud 
shouts. Then he commenced to gallop as hard as 
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he could go along the road, away from Dharni 
instead of towards it. At last he succeeded in 
knocking Tom off by dashing under the low branch 
of a tree. Tom was winded, but not much hurt, 
but more than ever determined to ride the tat, and 
to ride him the way he wanted to go. 

By this time Jack had come racing after him and 
had caught the runaway. Once again Tom mounted, 
determined to conquer or perish, but to his surprise 
the perverse creature calmly ambled along in the 
way he was wanted to go, without any protest. 

When they arrived back at the mission they 
found Mr. Watts anxiously looking for them, while 
Ramja was calling down all sorts of evils on the 
head of his animal. 

At last they started off for Dharni. As they rode 
along, Mr. Watts told Tom the story of how he 
became a missionary in such a wild spot. He had 
first gone there on a hunting trip and had been 
badly hurt. Some Kurkus had taken care of him 
until they could fetch a doctor to him. He had 
nearly died, and but for the care of the jungle-men 
he would have done. 

He was with them for over two months, and he 
got to know many of them well. He found them 
kind at heart, very brave, wonderfully patient, but 
ignorant and superstitious in the extreme. When 
he was getting better he used to talk to them and 
found them most eager to listen and learn. 

As a thank-offering to the people who had saved 
him from death, he vowed he would give his life 
for their benefit, both in body and soul. He had 
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attached himself to a mission and had settled down 
amongst the Kurkus, and there he had been for 
nearly forty years. He had taught them to read 
and write, he had told them about Jesus, he had 
fed them, doctored them, championed them, and 
had got to love them so that he could never leave 
them. 

_ “*T shall die among them and be laid to rest in 
the midst of them,’’ he said. 

“You have not found the life an easy one,”’ 
said Tom. 

‘““Easy! No, very hard. But easy things are 
not worth doing. I have had set-backs, disappoint- 
ments, evil influences against my work, sickness— 
yes, and even desperate fights against wicked men ; 
but I have conquered. The only thing worth doing 
in the world, Tom, is to overcome difficulties. 
There is no pleasure or satisfaction in doing the 
easy things or following the well-worn road. If you 
want happiness and the joy of living, as most people 
do, you can best find it by pursuing an object 
which is difficult of attainment. Have great aims, 
great aspirations, and you will become a Great 
Hleart.”* 

““A Great Heart ?’’ said Tom. 

“Yes, I know of nothing finer to put on a man’s 
tombstone, if he has one. ‘ Here lies Great Heart.’ 
A great heart is a better thing than a fine brain.”’ 

So the talk went on as they rode along, and Tom 
saw what had given Mr. Watts his great influence 
over the Kurkus. 

The tat was now behaving himself quite well, and 
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was picking his way between the stones and over 
the rough places. 

At last they arrived at Dharni, and the boys went 
with Jack’s father to the house of the injured man. 
He was improving rapidly, and after his wound had 
been washed and dressed with clean bandages, the 
little party set out on their return journey. 

As they reached the outskirts of the village it was 
beginning to get dark. The sun had just set and 
darkness was coming on rapidly, but there was light 
enough for Tom to see as he passed one of the huts 
that a man was peering out at them with an expres- 
sion none too pleasant. The man’s look struck him 
at once, because, as a rule, wherever Mr. Watts 
went there were smiling greetings and bright eyes. 
All, from the oldest men to the toddling infants, had 
a welcome for him. Consequently he said : 

“Who was that scowling fellow looking out of 
that hut ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,”’ said Mr. Watts. ‘‘ What was 
he like ?”’ 

“TI couldn’t describe him, but he had a white 
caste mark on his forehead,’’ replied Tom. 

Mr. Watts reined in Rajah at once. ‘‘Oh!’’ he 
exclaimed, “‘he must be a Brahman. We haven’t 
had one of those here lately. I am going back to 
speak to him.”’ 

They returned to the hut Tom pointed out, but 
there was no one init. Mr. Watts inquired at all the 
huts around, but no one seemed to have any know- 
ledge of the man described. 

“You didn’t imagine it, I suppose ?’’ asked Jack. 
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‘‘No, it was not imagination,’’ replied Tom. 
‘The man was real enough. I was attracted by his 
scowl. He looked as though he didn’t love us a 
little bit.’ 

They rode on again, and for a long time Mr. 
Watts was silent. At last he sighed and spoke. 

‘I can see I am in for another fight.”’ 

‘“ How do you mean ?’’ asked his son. 

‘“ Every now and again the priests of the Hindus 
come around here trying to undo my work and win 
the Kurkus back to their old worship and super- 
stitions.’’ 

‘““T suppose they regard themselves as mission- 
aries, too,’’ said Tom. 

‘Perhaps, but they work so much in the dark. 
They work on the feelings of these simple folk, and 
in a short time seem able to undo years of my work, 
and I am powerless to get rid of them. They have 
as much right here as I have.”’ 

‘“ Never mind,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Your heart is great 
enough to tackle the job.”’ 

‘“Well said, Tom,’’ replied Mr. Watts. “* You 
are reminding me of my own words. It is wrong of 
me to get disheartened and to meet trouble halfway. 
But I have suffered much at the hands of these 
priests. They will do anything to hinder me, and 
would drive me away if they could.’’ 

“They wouldn’t do you a personal injury, would 
they ?’’ asked Jack. 

‘I’m not so sure that they wouldn’t, but they 
would do it so craftily that no one would ever be 
able to trace it to them,’’ was the reply. 
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By-and-by they arrived back at Duni. Mr. Watts 
went to stable Rajah and see him comfortable for 
the night. Jack took the two tats to Ramja, and 
Tom went straight to the house. As he crossed the 
compound in the black darkness he thought he saw 
an even blacker patch against the shadow of the 
veranda. When he came to the three steps he 
looked more closely and saw what appeared to be 
the figure of a man lying in a sprawling heap across 
the steps. 

Tom stooped down and touched him. He lay very 
still. Full of dread, the boy leapt up to the veranda 
and dashed into the bungalow. Mrs. Watts was 
sewing, and the two young children were in 
bed. 

‘““What’s the matter, Tom ! You look frightened.’’ 

f Give me a light. There is’ a man here——1 
think there is something the matter.’’ 

Quickly Mrs. Watts took the light from the 
table and they went out. In one glance they were 
able to see that the man on the steps was terribly 
wounded. 

“Call Mr. Watts,’” said his wife. 

Tom ran across to the stable to fetch him. 

““Come quickly,’’ he said. “‘ There is a man 
here who appears badly hurt. Mrs. Watts wants 
you at once.”’ 

They hurried across to the injured man and in a 
few moments had raised him gently on to a camp 
bed that always stood on the veranda. 

‘““ What has happened to him ?’’ asked Tom. 

““T can’t tell yet, but he has fearful wounds.’’ 
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“Ts he still alive ?’’ said Mrs. Watts. 

‘Yes, I think so. Bring water, dressings, band- 
ages, and all I shall need. Now, Tom, get another 
lamp and hold it for me. You are not afraid of blood, 
are you?” 

Tom set his teeth. ‘‘ No,’’ he muttered. 

Mr. Watts soon had his coat off, and while Tom 


held the lamp he examined the almost naked man. 


He recognised him as one of his own herdsmen. 

‘It looks to me,’’ he said, ‘‘as though he had 
been mauled by a bear.’’ The man had a great torn 
wound in the shoulder, his ribs were broken on one 
side, and his head was badly scalped. 

Tom bravely stood by for over an hour and held 
a light while the poor fellow was put as comfortable 
as the missionary’s skill could make him. Jack came 
in during the bandaging and did not see the worst 
of it. 

When all was finished and Mr. Watts had poured 
a little medicine into the man’s mouth, he washed 
his hands. Then he shook hands with Tom and 
said : 

“You are a brave boy, and I am proud to know 
that you are my son’s friend. You, too, must have 
a great heart or you could not have stood such an 
ordeal. If that man recovers, which is very doubt- 
ful, it will be largely due to you. You were a great 
help to me.’’ 

Tom thrilled with pride at such praise from a man 
such as Mr. Watts. 

The poor injured man did not recover conscious- 
ness until the next morning. Mr. Watts had been 
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beside him all night. He came to himself for about 
two minutes and muttered something about “‘ balu, 
balu.’’ 

“Just what I thought,’’ said Mr. Watts. “‘He 
» has been more than half killed by a bear. But I 
can’t think how he got as far as the house with such 
wounds as his.”’ 

It was not until a long time afterwards that the 
man was able to tell them what had happened. Just 
after sunset he had seen three black shapes in one of 
the gram fields. He had gone to drive them away, 
thinking they were pigs, but they turned out to be 
bears, and one of them hit him on the head with his 
paw. After that he did not know what happened. 

The bear must have gripped him by the shoulder 
and then dragged him until he thought he was dead, 
but how he managed to crawl to the veranda steps 
was always a mystery. 

The day afterwards Tom saw Mr. Watts in a 
new light. So far he had seen him only as the 
teacher and healer, now he saw him as a just 
punisher. 

A poor woman came to the mission from a village 
a few miles away and told a terrible tale. Her hus- 
band, like so many poor, ignorant creatures, had 
years before borrowed money from a moneylender. 
India swarms with moneylenders, who grow fat on 
the proceeds of outrageous cruelty to the borrowers. 
This one was no exception, and, in fact, was worse 
than many. 

The woman’s husband had died and the money- 
lender had come within an hour and taken all the 
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wealth she had left to her—namely, two fine bullocks. 
These he claimed were for the balance of what her 
husband had borrowed five years before. Mr. 
Watts gave her some money and food, a few words 
of comfort, and promised to come over to her vil- 
lage and inquire into it. 

An hour later he asked the boys if they would like 
to go with him for the sake of the outing. They said 
they would, and they borrowed the two tats again 
and rode over with him. 

When he arrived at the village, Mr. Watts called 
all the men together and conducted a searching 
inquiry about the woman’s wrongs. He found out 
that her husband had originally borrowed twenty 
rupees, but in five years had paid back over a 
hundred ! Now the woman had been robbed of two 
bullocks worth many times the original loan to repay 
the balance. It was a clear case of barefaced 
robbery. 

The lender was a tall, powerful man from the 
north, and in reply to Mr. Watts’ order to return 
the bullocks, said that he would not. 

‘“Then I shall go and take them,’’ said the mis- 
sionary. 

The fellow flew into an awful rage, and, drawing 
a wicked knife from his belt, made a rush at him. 
The other men drew back in terror, for they were 
very much afraid of him, but Mr. Watts stood his 
ground and met the man’s attack with a fierce punch 
straight at his chin. The man went down like a log, 
senseless. One punch—no more. 

‘‘He will be all right in a few seconds,’’ said 
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Mr. Watts. ‘‘ Go and take the bullocks and restore 
them to the poor woman.’ 

They hurried away to do his bidding, and after a 
while the man sat up and gazed at Mr. Watts with 
poisonous looks. 

Mr. Watts warned him. ‘“‘If you molest that 
woman or touch her property any more you shall go 
to the great gaol ; do you understand? But before 
you go | will beat you for being a rascally thief.’’ 

On the way home, Tom said : 

“That was a wonderful punch you gave him.”’ 

“Yes, I was a bit of a boxer in my young days. 
It has stood me in good stead more than once. That 
fellow would have had a knife in me this morning if 
I hadn’t floored him.”’ 

“‘ Aren’t you afraid of making a terrible enemy 
of him ?’’ asked Jack. 

““T am not afraid,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But I am 
quite sure he will do me any harm he can. Still, I 
couldn’t let such wickedness flourish right under my 
eyes and not try to stop it.”’ 

The boys agreed, and Tom’s estimation of Jack’s 
father was still more enhanced. 


CHAPTER V 


THE boys had been in Duni nearly a week, and it 
was only two days before Christmas when Jack said 
one morning : 

‘‘ What shall we do to-day, Tom? We cannot go 
shooting, because Dhondu has gone to Amraoti for 
my father, and he will not be back for several days.”’ 

‘‘T know,’’ replied Tom. ‘‘ Let us go to your 
cave again. | have been thinking a good deal about 
that queer monkey-god, and I should very much 
like to have another look at him.”’ 

‘“Good,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Nothing I should like 
better.’ 

Within five minutes they were on their way down 
to the river, and less than twenty minutes found 
them scrambling up to their cave. This time the 
boys climbed barefooted and were able to get a 
better grip than with their boots on. 

They had brought with them a whole packet of 
candles, as they did not wish to waste the batteries 
of their torches. 

As soon as they were safely in the cave and 
before the idol again, Tom said : 

“You know, Jack, I have not been able to forget 
those great green eyes in the monkey’s head. They 
fascinate me. I wonder what they are made of.’’ 

Jack held a flaming candle to the face of the 
monkey. The eyes gleamed and sparkled and shone 
with a bright green light. Tom put his hand to one 
of them to feel it. 
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As he did so he cried out : 

‘““Great Scott ! it moves.’’ The eye had sunken 
under his hand like a bell-push with a weak spring. 
At once Jack pressed the other eye and that, too, 
moved inwards. At the same moment, as they both 
pressed, the whole monkey moved slowly backwards 
into a niche in the.rock. 

The boys were so surprised that they both 
stopped pushing. 

‘There must be something behind this,’ 
Jack. 

‘* Push again, and let us see,’’ replied Tom. 

Together they both pushed hard on the two eyes, 
and the idol moved back with many a rusty creak 
and groan until it finally stopped at the back of a 
very deep niche into which it just fitted. Finding it 
would go no further, the two boys looked well around 
them. To their joy and great excitement they found 
a square hole cut out of the left-hand wall of the 
niche. 
“Hurrah !’’ shouted Jack, “‘I always felt this 
god was hiding something or other. I wonder if 
there is anything hidden in this hole ?”’ 

‘‘ We will soon see,’’ said Tom, who was already 
on his hands and knees peering into the hole. ‘‘ It 
goes a long way in. Hand me the torch a minute.”’ 

One flash was enough to show him that the square 
hole was merely the entrance to a passage similar to 
the one which led in from the cliff face. 

““Come on,’’ he called. “‘ Bring the candles and 
matches. I am going along it.’’ 

“Be careful,’ called out Jack. ‘‘ You don’t 
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know what might be along there.’’ But he crawled 
close behind Tom, just as eager as he was. 

After a crawl of nearly thirty yards they found 
themselves in another square cell cut out of the 
rock, and right in the middle of it another monkey- 
god similar to the one they had just left. There was 
nothing else in the cell, and the eyes of this idol 
gleamed red in the flame of the candles which Jack 
was lighting. 

“This beats everything,’’ said Jack, who was 
trembling with eagerness. ‘‘I wonder what it all 
means.”’ 

‘‘I expect this monkey moves, too,’’ exclaimed 

Tom. ‘‘ You push his left eye and I'll push the 
right. Now, then, both together.’’ 
_ They pushed hard, and as they did so the great 
stone god tilted over backwards. It moved so sud- 
denly that the two boys nearly fell headlong into a 
hole which was thus laid bare beneath the base of 
the idol. As it was, Jack only just managed to save 
himself by clutching at his friend, with the result 
that their candles were both extinguished. 

After a few seconds they recovered from their sur- 
prise, and a flash from the torch showed them a 
deep, dark hole below them. From far, far down 
came a sound of rushing water, but the beam of the 
torch was not strong enough to show anything but 
a great void. They drew back terrified at their 
narrow escape from they knew not what horrors. 

Tom was the first to speak. ‘‘ Let us get out of 
here,’’ he said. ‘‘ We cannot go any further.’’ 

Without a word, Jack turned and started to crawl 
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back along the tunnel. Tom hurried after him until 
he suddenly heard a sharp cry from his chum. 

““What’s up now ?”’ he called. 

“Something has gone wrong; the entrance to 
the tunnel is blocked right up with a great stone.”’ 

“Push it,’’ cried Tom. 

“I am pushing with all my might, but it won’t 
budge. We are trapped.”’ 

For a minute they were both silent. Neither knew 
what to say. Tom’s brain was active, too active, 
for the more he thought about their position the less 
he liked it. At last he spoke. 

‘“‘T know what it is. The idol has slipped back 
into its old position, as we first found it. You must 
try to push it back again, towards your left hand.’’ 

There was no room for them to work side by side, 
and Jack was so much stronger than Tom that the 
latter kept back out of his way to give him a chance 
to move the stone. 

“‘It’s no go,’’ said Jack at last, and there was 
a queer trembling note in his voice. ‘‘We are 
caught in a trap.”’ 

‘Let us crawl out backwards,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ We 
must sit down and think things over quietly. It is 
no use getting in a stew over it.”’ 

As he said the words he was working his way 
back into the inner cell, Jack following. When they 
were out of the tunnel once more they lit another 
fresh candle and sat as far away as they could from 
the dark hole in the floor from which strange sighs 
and moans and the sound of rushing torrents rose 
and fell. 
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‘“ What can we do?’’ asked Jack, after a long 

pause. 
‘I’ve been thinking,’’ replied Tom. “‘ This is 
how I look at it. Years ago—how many we don’t 
know—some people made these cells, these idols, 
and the tunnels. Now, it seems to me that they 
carefully concealed the entrance for reasons of their 
own. Obviously they came in the same way as we 
did, and I suppose they must have gone out the 
same way. There must be some secret about getting 
out, just as there was about coming in. What we 
have to do is to solve the puzzle.’’ 

‘Yes, it sounds easy, but thinking about it isn’t 
going to shift that stone.”’ 

“You sit here a minute, while I go along and 
examine it. I might find something that you 
didn’t.’’ 

‘‘Righto,’’ said Jack. ‘I only hope you will 
succeed, otherwise we are badly up against it.’’ 

Taking the torch, Tom crawled once more 
along the tunnel and soon was up against the rock 
face. 

He examined it with minute care, but it fitted 
so closely he could not even get the point of his 
knife in anywhere. He pushed and heaved until the | 
sweat poured out of him, but all to no purpose. It 
was plain that they were completely trapped. At 
last he gave up the effort and worked his way back 
to Jack, and in as cheerful a voice as possible called 
out: ‘‘No luck. We must think of something 
better than force to get us out of here.”’ 

He sat down beside his chum, and they started 
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to talk over the prospect of anyone discovering 
where they were. After a while Jack said: 

““Let us cover up that hole with the monkey 
again. The sounds coming from that black pit give 
me the creeps.’’ 

Together they got behind the stone idol lying on 
the floor and heaved him up into position again. 
He slipped easily into the groove cut out for him. 

‘“Now,’’ said Jack, “‘my father knows we 
came to visit our cave, and if we are not back by 
evening he will probably make a search for us. He 
might manage to get to the cave or send somebody 
else up to look for us, and if we got to the end of 
the tunnel it is just possible we might make him 
hear.”’ 

“Tm going along there again now,’ 
‘There must be a way out.”’ 

As quick as the word he started off, but the 
minute he got his head to the tunnel he gave a cry 
of delight. 

‘““What’s up ?’’ said Jack. 

Tom did not reply for a moment, as he did not 
want to raise false hopes, but he soon saw that his 
cry was justified, for the entrance was wide open, 
just as it was when they came in. Jack was follow- 
ing hard after him, and in two minutes they were 
back in the blessed air and daylight once more. 

‘Oh, what a relief !’’ said Jack. 

‘‘T can’t understand it,’’ replied Tom. 

They said no more until they had pulled the idol 
back over the hole once more and had crawled out 
over the cave mouth to their little clump of bushes. 


’ 


said Tom. 
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Then Tom cried out : 


‘*T have it. I see it all now. There is some con- 


nection between the inner monkey. and the outer 
one. When the inner one is thrown back it auto- 
matically closes the other.’’ 

“I suppose it must be that,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Let’s 
get away home. The place has got on my nerves. 
I have seen enough of it for one day.”’ 

They scrambled down to safety and so home. 
When they reached home they decided not to tell 
Mrs. Watts anything that might frighten her. At 
first it seemed that they had been away much more 
than a few hours. They had had a trying ex- 
perience, and the time seemed very long. To come 
back and see all the world going on its normal 
course and to know that they had not been missed 
made their adventure seem like a dream—a bad 
one, too. 


They talked for hours about the cave, the 
monkeys, the great hole, the running water far 


below, and wondered what secret lay behind it all. 

‘“Those tunnels weren’t cut for nothing,”’ said 
Jack. 

““No, I don’t suppose they were, but are you 
going in there again to explore further ?”’ 

‘“‘] don’t know. It doesn’t seem so dreadful now 
that we know why we couldn’t get out. I should 
very much like to know more about it all.”’ 

When Jack made this remark he little guessed 
how much he was going to know and how soon. 

When Mr. Watts came home that night, the boys 
told him quietly where they had been and what had 
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happened to them. To the boys’ intense disap- 
pointment, he asked them to give their word never 
to go there again, unless he should alter his mind 
and give them his permission. 

Of course, they gave their word, and, having 
given it, stuck to it. But, unknown to all of them, 
there was something going on of which they were 
ignorant, which was likely to bring them into greater 
danger and give them more thrilling adventures than 
they had ever imagined. 

Meanwhile preparations for Christmas were going 
on apace. Mr. and Mrs. Watts always celebrated 
Christmas for the whole village as well as them- 
selves. 

In the first place, they unpacked three huge cases 
of gifts that had been sent out from England by 
kind friends at home who were interested in the 
work of the mission. There were articles of clothing, 
toys, dolls, enough for all the children and women 
of Duni to have a good present, and still there were 
enough left over for the children of the Sunday 
schools which were held in nearby villages. 

Christmas Day came. In the mission-house 
stockings had been hung and presents had been 
given just as at home. The only difference was that 
it was a very hot day. 

Then the villagers assembled and had a great 
feast, received their presents, played games, and 
then went home happy and tired. 


CHAPTER VI 


As soon as Christmas was over, Dhondu and the 
boys went shooting each day for about a week. 
Their bag was a good one, and all the villagers for 
a long distance around were delighted with their 
presents of meat. So eager were they to share in 
the spoils that on several days there was great 
difficulty in preventing a quarrel between the men 
of rival villages, who all wanted to volunteer at 
once to act as beaters. 


All went smoothly and happily for the boys, who 


enjoyed every minute of their holiday. New ex- 
periences crowded on Tom day by day. He loved 
his new-found friends, he loved the faithful Kurkus, 
he became fascinated with the open life, and he 
grew to see the missionary work in a new light. 
Missionaries were not dull, depressing folk, but 
people full of life, working for others, enjoying life 
and the world they lived in, and in return receiving 
the love and devotion of the poor folk for whom 
they lived and worked. 

One day Tom had an adventure over which they 
all laughed afterwards, but which might have been 
anything but funny. They were having a beat 
through a patch of thick jungle, but he and Jack 
were stationed in a wide open space on the rounded 
top of a hill. There was a very large crowd of beaters, 
and they covered a long line. Jack took his station 
at one side of the clearing and Tom on the other. 
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The grass was very long, so they both climbed into 
the branches of small trees so that they could see 
around them. The only branch on Tom’s tree that 
would carry him was barely nine feet above the 
ground. He took up his position with his rifle ready 
and watched carefully for any movement in the long 
grass. Presently the noise of the beaters drew 
hearer, and straight ahead Tom could see a stealthy 
moving of the dry grass. 

He looked to his rifle, and as he did so felt a 
flush pass all over him. There he was up a tree, 
waiting for game, and no cartridges! He had given 
his box of ammunition to a beater to carry, and 
had forgotten to fill his magazine. Gross careless- 
ness, he thought. And now, what was coming ? 

The movement drew straight towards him, and 
whatever it was seemed likely to pass right under 
his tree. He strained his eyes and grew more and 
more annoyed at his own stupidity. 

At last the grass right before him parted and, 
with majestic gait, out strode a great tiger ! 

He was moving slowly, and his tail was waving 
gently from side to side ; his mouth was partly open, 
showing terrible teeth, and his eyes appeared half 
closed. 

Tom drew back startled. How helpless he felt ! 
A tiger within six yards of him, and no chance to 
shoot him! He must have made some noise, for 
the tiger stopped and looked up at him. He paused 
for a second, blinked, barked out a hoarse growl 
of disgust, and passed slowly on right under Tom’s 
branch. 
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When he could laugh about it afterwards, Tom 
said he never felt so small in his life. The tiger 
simply ignored him as a thing of no account. 

““Good job for you that he did,’’ said Mr. 
Watts. 

But at the moment his thought was one of intense 
relief. After the tiger had gone he found himself 
trembling and was glad to cling to his branch. 
Suddenly he was brought back to a sense of what — 
was going on by a shot from Jack, away on his 
right. He looked round just in time to see a huge 
nilghai fall. 

Within a few minutes the beaters came up, and 
Tom was able to come down from his perch. As 
he told of what had happened, the Kurkus laughed 
aloud, a rare thing for them. Jack said: 

““No wonder you look pale.’’ 

“*T never had such a fright in my life,’’ said Tom. 
Then to the beater he added : “‘ Give me that box 
of cartridges at once. I have learned not to be lazy. 
I'll carry my own things in future.”’ 

The nilghai was skinned and cut up, and they 
returned home, where Tom’s mishap became the 
talk of the village as well as of the mission. 

The next day the boys helped Mr. Watts in the 
building of a new outhouse he was making, and 
that work led to the great adventure which befell 
the two chums and came near to ending in disaster. 

The work was progressing very well, but Mr. 
Watts wanted two pieces of ironwork made. There 
was no blacksmith in Duni, so he asked the boys 
to go over to Dharni to get it done. They, of 
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course, were quite pleased to go, and set out just 
after the hottest part of the day. They decided they 
would walk for the sake of the exercise, as it is 
so easy to get stale in a hot climate. 

They arrived at Dharni within an hour and a 
half, went straight to the smith and explained what 
they wanted. He said the work would take him 
half an hour, but, knowing that Kurkus never hurry, 
Jack said it would be at least an hour. 

‘““While we are waiting,’ he said, “‘we will go 
and see old Rata Ram. He is a most interesting 
old chap. He is not a Kurku, but a real Hindu. 
He has been all over India and has even crossed 
the Himalayas into Tibet. He can tell many a good 

am.”’ 

““Good,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Let us go and see him. 
I love talking to these people. It is the only way 
really to get to know and understand them.”’ 

They went down the main street and into a maze 
of huts until they came to Rata Ram’s dwelling, 
which was even more tumble-down than most. 

““ Are you there, Rata Ram ?’’ called Jack. 

There was a muttering inside and then a cracked 
old voice called out : 

“* Enter, Sahib, enter.’’ 

The boys penetrated into the gloom of the hut, 
and as they did so someone stood back in the 
shadow to let them pass, and then slipped hurriedly 
out and away. Quickly as he moved, however, Tom 
recognised the Brahman he had seen on the former 
visit to Dharni. 

‘‘ Jack,’’ he cried, ‘‘ that is the man.”’ 
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‘What man ?”’ 

‘You know, the one your father said must be 
a priest. The one we could not find the other 
night.”’ . 

““Oh!”’ said Jack. ‘‘Who was your visitor, 
Rata Ram ?’’—speaking in Hindustani, for Tom 
had spoken in English. 

The old man hesitated before he answered. By 
now Tom’s eyes were getting used to the poor light, 
and he had a good look at him. He was very old, 
but his eyes were bright, and he had an intelligent 
face. He was better dressed than the Kurkus, in 
spite of his ruinous dwelling. 

‘‘ Just a visitor, Sahib,’’ he said at length. 

“Yes, but he is a stranger to Dharni. How long 
has he been here ?”’ 

‘““He only arrived to-day, Sahib. He called to 
see me because I am of the same faith. As you 
know, I do not worship the God your father 
preaches.”’ 

‘“ That’s a lie,’’ said Tom, speaking in English 
again. 

“Yes, you can see that by his face,’’ replied 
Jack. ‘‘ He is trying to hide something. I am going 
to find out who and what this man is.”’ 

They said no more on the subject to Rata Ram, 
but after a few minutes they made an excuse and 
left him. 

‘“‘T am going to find that man, if I have to search 
every house in Dharni,’’ said Jack. 

““Why ?’’ asked Tom. 

‘“ Well, it’s plain he is up to no good. Why does 
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he try to avoid us? Why did Rata Ram lie about 
him ? I am not going to stay quiet and see any man 
get to work to ruin my father’s labour of a lifetime, 
without trying to stop him.”’ 

They hadn’t long to search for the stranger, for 
in hurrying round a corner they came face to face 
with him. He would have passed them by if they 
had not planted themselves in his path. 

‘“Salaam,’’ said Jack. 

““Salaam,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Why do you stand 
in my way?” 

He spoke in soft tones, and with a smiling face, 
but Tom remembered the look he had seen there on, 
the first occasion of meeting him. 

Having stopped him, Jack did not quite know 
how to begin. The man saw his hesitation, and 
said : 

“Well? Do you want me?”’ 

The spell was broken, and Jack plunged into what 
he wanted to say. 

“Why are you here?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Have you 
come to ruin my father’s work among these folk ?’’ 

The man looked straight at him and said: 

“Who are you and who is your father ? I do not 
know you. I am a stranger here.”’ 

“That is only partly true. You are a stranger, 
but you know more about me than you pretend. I 
am the son of the missionary at Duni. My father 
and mother have devoted their lives to these Kurkus. 
They have fed and healed their bodies, tended their 
souls, taught them, fought for them, lived for them, 
and would willingly die for them. And you have 
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come here, as others have done, to try and ruin it all. 
To drive the people back to their heathen ways, to 
take away their freedom and bring them into the 
slavery of caste again.”’ 

The man’s face became ugly with rage, and he 
cried out in a fierce and angry voice : 

““ Boy, you are raving. When have I done these 
things ? Leave me alone and mind your own business 
and I will mind mine.’’ 

“It is my business,’’ said Jack, who had by now 
lost all fear. ‘‘It is my business. The Kurkus 
ae. 

But before he could say more the man stopped 
him. 

‘‘ Silence,’’ he said. “‘I give you warning. Keep 
out of my way, or it will be worse for you.”’ And he 
thrust Jack to one side and strode on. 

After a pause Tom said: ‘‘I wish you had said 
nothing to him.’’ 

‘“T suppose I was foolish, Tom, but I can see that 
my father is troubled already by this fellow’s 
presence, and I hate to see him worried. Can’t you 
imagine his feelings? A life’s work in danger.’’ 

‘“T don’t see the danger to the extent you do,’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘ It seems to me that your father’s build- 
ing is strong enough to stand attacks. His work 
among the Kurkus cannot be so easily destroyed.”’ 

‘*No. You would think not, but it is not direct 
attacks I fear. These people work underground, 
with craft and cunning. If they would openly attack 
we should know what to do, but they are secret 
destroyers.”’ 
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“Let us go back to the smith, Jack, and then 
we can hurry home. You are excited and upset.’’ 

“Yes, I am,’’ replied Jack. 

They turned, and as they reached the cross-roads 
by the little post-office they met a group of men 
talking. Jack went up to them and said : 

“Who is that stranger you have among you in 
Dharni? What is he doing here? Why don’t you 
drive him away ?”’ 

His questions were met with a sullen silence. 

Turning to Tom, he said in English : 

“See. The damage has started already. Those 
men are some that I reckoned as friends. | tell you, 
Tom, trouble is coming, as it did once before, when 
I was about five or six. I don’t remember much 
about it, but I have heard my mother say that a 
priest such as this one came around here at that 
time and almost succeeded in rousing the people to 
kill my father.’’ 

‘““ We had better hurry home and tell your father 
what is going on, as soon as the blacksmith is 
ready.’’ 

They went to the smithy and found their work had 
not even been started ! 

After a great deal of persuasion they managed to 
get the smith to work, but he dawdled so long that 
it was quite dark before they could start for Duni. 

They stepped it out briskly, for they knew Mr. 
and Mrs. Watts would be worrying about them. 
The journey over such rough country in the dark 
was difficult and dangerous. However, they had not 
gone far when Jack stopped and said : 
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‘* Listen, I believe someone is following us.”’ 

They stood a moment, and then Tom felt as 
though the earth had opened and swallowed him up. 
He felt as if he were falling, falling. Thousands of 
lights danced before his eyes, and there was a rush- 
ing sound in his ears. 

Presently his lost wits came back to him, and 
after a struggle he was able to fix his wandering 
mind. 

‘“Where am [?’’ he said aloud. There was no 
answer. He tried to look around, but he was in the 
blackest darkness. After a while his senses came 
back enough for him to realise that he was lying on 
some cold, wet rocks, his hands and feet were tied, 
and somewhere he could hear a sound of rushing 
water. 

He shuddered. He had a terrible pain in his head. 
He tried to move but felt himself slipping down, 
down again. Once more his mind left him, and he 
knew nothing of where he was, who he was, or what 
he was doing. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE next thing that Tom knew was that someone 
was dragging him along a rough piece of ground. 
He felt cold and wet and had a splitting headache. 
The sound of rushing water seemed to be all around - 
him. 

After a struggle he was able to focus his attention 
on what was going on. He realised that someone 
had him by the collar and was hauling him over wet, 
slippery rocks. He could hear heavy breathing, and 
every now and again a smothered cry, as of pain or 
exhaustion. 

At last he was able to speak. ‘‘ Stop. Let me 
go. What are you doing ?”’ he cried. 

The reply amazed him, and at the same time sent 
a glow of joy over him. ‘‘Tom.’’ It was Jack’s 
voice. ‘‘] was afraid you were dead.’’ He stopped 
dragging Tom, and went on: “‘ We are in an awful 
mess. 

“Where are we? And what has happened ?’’ 
asked Tom. 

‘I don’t know quite where we are, but I know 
we are in a desperate plight. That rascally priest 
had something to do with it, I’ll warrant.’ 

“But I don’t understand. My head aches. I’m 
cold and wet, and 

“Yes, yes, I know,’’ replied Jack. ‘‘ You lie 
quiet here a minute or two. You were near being 
drowned when I found you.’* 
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“Yes, but tell me,’’ persisted Tom. ‘‘ What has 
happened to us ?”’ 

‘You remember we were just out of Dharni on 
our way home ?”’ 

““Yes, I can remember that, and ] remember 
finding myself in some dark place, and then falling a 
long way. I think I must have bumped my head.’’ 

‘“ You have a big cut on the back of your head. I 
can’t imagine where we are, but I am quite sure how 
we got here. We were attacked and knocked senseless 
—at least you were. I wasn’t, although I pretended 
to be. Several men carried us a long way. Then 
they trussed us up and took us into a stone building. 
I think it must have been a temple of some sort, 
although I don’t know where.”’ 

‘We have been kidnapped, then ?’’ 

‘“‘ Exactly, and we have to find out how to get 
away. I remember they thrust us into a dark hole, 
and I could hear a sound of water.’’ 

‘“T remember that, too.’’ 

‘* Well, they had not tied me very securely, partly 
because I practised a trick Dhondu once taught me. 
When I thought it was safe I worked my hands 
free. To my joy they had left my pockets alone, 
and I still had my knife and torch. While I was 
cutting the cords from my feet you started to 
wriggle about, and, before I could save you, rolled 
tight out of my sight. The torch showed me that 
we were in some vast underground cavern, and that 
there was a torrent far below. I was afraid you had 
rolled to your death.’’ 

He paused and shuddered. “‘I had a ticklish job 
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climbing down until I found you. A big boulder of 
rock had saved you from a watery death. I cut your © 
bonds and was trying to drag you into a safer spot 
when you spoke.’’ 

After a pause Tom said: ‘‘ Now what are we 
going to do?”’ 

As cheerfully as he could, Jack replied : 

‘* First of all we are going to keep our peckers up. 
Then we are going to find a way out. We aren't 
dead yet by a long mile.’’ 

‘‘I wish my head didn’t ache so,’’ said Tom. 
“Do you know what this dreadful place reminds 
me of ?”’ 

““No, I don’t think so.’’ 

“Why, the great hole we looked into when we 
found the monkey in the cave.”’ 

“Of course; that’s it,’’ cried Jack. “‘ How 
stupid of me not to think of it. Well, there was a 
Way in, and there must be a way out. We have got 
to find it, and then we shall be safe.’”’ 

By this time Tom’s teeth were chattering, and 
Jack was not feeling so sure as his words implied. 
The beam from his torch showed them a steep black 
cliff towering behind them, and a wide, forbidding 
torrent below. 

Jack helped Tom into a more comfortable posi- 
tion, and then moved cautiously around to look for 
a path by which they might ascend the cliff. He 
could only afford an occasional flash from his torch 
as he did not want to wear out the battery before he 
had accomplished anything. After a while he found 
a place which he could climb as long as he had only 
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himself to think about. If Tom was not able to climb 
himself he knew he would never be able to get him 
to the top. 

He scouted round for some time, and then worked 
his way back to Tom, who greeted him with 
“Well ?”’ 

‘Yes, it is well. As soon as you are rested and 
fit to make an effort we can climb up to the spot 
from which you must have rolled in the first place. 
I know that is not far from where they first 
brought us into this cavern. We'll find out all 
right.”’ 

‘“Good,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Let us try at once.”’ 

‘“No, I don’t think we had better. We are safe 
here, and if you can rest and get a bit of sleep you 
will feel all the fitter for a hard and dangerous climb. 
These rocks are slimy right to the top, as though 
they were sometimes covered with water. It makes 
it difficult to get a hold.’’ 

‘‘T don’t feel much like climbing now, anyway, ’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘ My head throbs horribly, and I’m 
numb with cold.’’ 

‘““ Let me take off your wet coat, old man,”’ said 
Jack. ‘‘ You can have mine. I shan’t feel cold. I 
am going to do a bit more climbing directly. That 
will keep me warm.”’ 

At first Tom did not want to take his chum’s coat, 
but Jack insisted and soon was rewarded by hearing 
the quiet breathing that showed his friend was 
asleep. 

Now it was Jack’s turn to feel cold, but he knew 
what a great deal depended on him, so he set out to 
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climb to the top of the cliff, partly to keep himself 
warm and partly to search for a way out of the 
cave. 

He struggled upwards and was soon relieved to 
find the rocky wall was not nearly so high as it 
looked from the bottom. When he reached the top 
he lay down to rest and then commenced a thorough 
search for any possible exit. He found that there 
was a flat ledge of rock which ran along into the 
blackness of the cave for an immense distance ; how 
far he could not tell. From there the roof sprang up 
to a great arch which spanned the cleft in which the 
river ran. Backwards and forwards Jack tramped, 
feeling and searching for any crack which might 
indicate the way by which they were brought into 
the cave. For hours he searched, but no loophole 
could he find. 

At last, thoroughly tired and disheartened, he 
climbed down once more to where he had left Tom. 
The boy was still asleep. Jack put his hand to his 
head and found him very hot and feverish. 

‘“That’s done it,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘It all 
depends upon me now. I’ve simply got to get this 
poor chap into a place of safety.’’ 

He sat down beside Tom, who was muttering in 
his sleep, and for a while dozed off himself. Presently 
he awoke with a start. There was a sound of voices 
from above. Instantly Jack was alert and eagerly 
listening. He heard an angry voice speaking in 
Kurkus. 

‘“‘ They have fallen down into the river. I believe 
you pushed them down. They are both killed. I 
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had nothing to do with it. You said you only 
wanted them shut up for a night.”’ 

And then a hard, cruel voice, which Jack recog- 
nised, answered : 

‘You are an old fool. I did not murder the boys. 
I only wanted them frightened and hidden for a 
while. I wanted to scare their parents, that’s all. 
If they are drowned I can’t help it. So much the 
better. The man from Duni must be driven away, 
and this will help to drive him.’ 

There was a bitter laugh. “‘ You don’t know him. 
He is not so easily driven away. Others have tried, 
but you'll never get rid of him except by death. I 
know him too well.’’ 

While this conversation was going on Jack was 
climbing as swiftly and silently as he could to get 
near the speakers. He did not know what he was 
going to do, but he gathered from what he had 
heard that one of the two was inclined to be more 
friendly than the other. However, before he reached 
the top the voices ceased, and he was only just able 
to look over the top of the ledge in time to see two 
men disappearing through a wide opening in the 
rock wall. There was a fair amount of light outside 
which showed him their figures plainly. One was 
the priest who had met them the night before, and 
the other was obviously a Kurku, probably a man 
from Dharni. 

Then Jack was aware that the patch of light was 
getting smaller. Frantically he pulled himself on to 
the ledge and rushed towards what was now only 
a thin vertical beam of pale daylight. He thrust his 
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foot into the crack in the rock, but instantly realised 
his foot would soon be crushed and that he could 
not hold back the closing block of stone which was 
once more making him a prisoner. A quick flash 
from his torch showed him a loose piece of stone 
just within reach. Like lightning he popped it into 
the crack and withdrew his foot. Anxiously he 
watched, and to his relief saw that the closing stone 
had been held. He watched and waited breathlessly. 
- Soon the crack began to widen again. Evidently 
one of the men was coming back to see why the 
rock would not close. Drawing himself back into 
the gloom, Jack waited with every nerve alert and 
every muscle braced. He was going to make a bold 
bid for his friend’s and his own liberty. 

He heard a voice say, ‘‘ Yes, it’s a piece of stone 
in the way,’’ and then a man’s hand appeared, 
and the stone was thrown over into the river. 

Like a flash Jack pounced on the man the second 
his back was turned. So quick and so violent was 
he that he bore his enemy to the ground. The 
man’s head struck the rock with a sickening crack, 
and Jack sprawled on to the floor. Instantly he 
was up again. Without a look at his victim he 
dashed along the short and narrow passage straight 
into the arms of the priest. 

The man was so astonished that in a second Jack 
was at him. He put his whole weight and strength 
into a punch at his chin, as he had seen his father 
do to the moneylender. The priest toppled over, 
and before he could get up Jack snatched up a 
heavy wooden staff that he had dropped in falling. 
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‘“ Now,’’ he cried, ‘‘if you make one move I'll 
knock you senseless. Your game is up. You 
thought you had us safe, but we are too much for 
you. 

He tried to assume a very bold tone, but his 
heart was thumping wildly and he could hardly 
stand from nervousness and tiredness. His bluff 
worked, and the priest made no attempt to rise. 

Still Jack was at a loss what to do next. He did 
not feel at all safe, for any moment the other man 
might arrive from the cave, and then a combined 
attack would surely be too much for him. Putting 
on a boldness he did not feel, he ordered the priest 
to get up. He hesitated a second, but a flourish of 
Jack’s staff persuaded him that it would pay better 
to obey. 

‘““Now go into the cave,’’ ordered Jack. ‘*‘ No 
tricks, mind, or I’ll hurt you badly.”’ 

The priest led the way, and Jack followed close 
behind him. When they came to the other man, 
who still lay stunned, Jack said: 

‘‘ Drag him out to the daylight, and then tie him 
up with that cord you have round your waist.’’ 

The priest did as he was bid, every now and 
then throwing keen and cunning glances at Jack. 
As soon as the senseless man was out into the light, 
Jack stood back a little way and said : 

‘“Go on. Tie his hands tight behind his back 
and his ankles close together. Do it properly, 
or 


The Brahman commenced to do his bidding, and 
so intent did he appear on his work that Jack per- 
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mitted himself a look around him. He saw that he 
was in a small monkey temple, similar to the one 
cut out of the rock at Duni. The hole into the cave 
had been hidden by another idol similar to the two 
he and Tom had seen before. 

Tom! His thoughts flew to his poor friend down 
there beside the river. He did hope he would not 
wake just yet, or slip back into the stream again. 
Then he turned to look out at the blessed morning 
sunlight which was streaming through the branches 
of a dense patch of forest. Jack wondered where- 
abouts he could be, for he had never heard of such 
a temple as this anywhere near Duni or Dharni. 
He was still wondering when he was suddenly jerked 
off his feet. Unnoticed by him, the priest had risen 
and flung the cord round his neck. 

As Jack fell, the man pounced on him, but, man 
as he was, he was no match for the strong, 
athletic English boy. Jack struggled and squirmed, 
wriggled and twisted, and, by a trick learnt in the 
gym at school, flung his enemy over on to his 
back. Then he in turn knelt on him, and, forcing 
his head back, banged it on the hard rock. 

While the priest was still dazed he whipped the 
cord round his wrists and bound them together 
cruelly tight. By this time he was struggling to 
rise again, but Jack took from his trousers pocket 
a knife to cut off the unused half of the cord. The 
priest must have thought he meant to stab him, for 
he then lay very still and shammed senselessness. 

Soon his legs were tightly bound together, and 
Jack was satisfied that he could not move. As he 
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rose from finishing his job he saw that the othe ae 
man was sitting up and looking dazed. He recog- _ 
nised him as the blacksmith who had delayed them 
so overnight. : 

The man tried to speak. ‘‘ That’s a bad man, 
Sahib. He killed you. He drowned you in the 
secret river.’’ 

Jack could not help laughing. ‘“‘ No, I am not 
drowned, but that is a bad man. Do you want to 

be drowned ?’’ 
Puan No, Sahib,”’ 

‘“Then help me get my friend out of there.’’ 
And he pointed to the hole beside the idol. 

“T will, Sahib, for I did not mean to kill you. 
You are a ghost, aren't you ?”’ 

Seeing that it would pay him to trade on all the 
man’s fears, he answered: “‘ Yes, but if you help 
me I will not hurt you.’’ 

The smith rose to his feet and said: ‘“‘ Lead on, 
and I will follow.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHEN the smith found that Jack was really master 
of the situation, he was very ready to do as he was 
told, and between them they soon had Tom out of 
his dangerous position. He began to feel better as 
soon as he was out in the warm sunshine, and, like 
Jack, he could hardly imagine the events of the 
night had been real. The bump on his head, how- 
ever, served as an unpleasant reminder. 

Now that they had time to think about it, they 
began to feel very hungry, and they began, too, to 
remember how worried Mr. and Mrs. Watts would 
be by this time. 

‘““ How far are we from home ?’’ Jack asked the 
smith. 

“Quite near, Sahib,’’ the man replied. ‘‘It is 
only about three miles to your home.”’ 

““That’s queer,’’ said Jack to Tom. ‘‘I thought 
I had explored almost every square yard of the 
country for miles around Duni, but I have never 
seen this temple before.’’ 

It was the smith who answered. ‘‘ No, it is very 
difficult to find. When I lead you out from here you 
will see why you never found it. It is a secret place, 
and I have only known of it a few weeks, although 
I have lived all my life in Dharni.’’ 

““What are we to do with the priest ?’’ asked 
Jack. 

““ Leave him alone,’ 
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the man replied. ‘‘ Your 
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father had better decide what to do about him. I 
will just make sure that his bonds are secure. You 
go out into the forest a little way. I will come to 
you in a minute. We must not let him escape.”’ 

While Jack and Tom walked slowly along the 
path the man pointed out, he went back into the 
little temple. He was gone longer than Jack ex- 
pected, so he went back to see what he was doing. 

As he entered the temple he uttered a cry of 
astonishment. Priest and smith were both gone, 
and the monkey was in position over the hole in 
the rock once more. Jack knew that they had not 
come out of the temple, for he had his eye on the 
door the whole time. 

He ran back to Tom. “‘ They have gone,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ They must have gone into the great cave, 
for the entrance is shut and there is no sign of 
them.’’ 

““ Let them go, and let us get away home,”’ said 
Tom. ‘‘ The farther away I am from that place the 
better I shall like it.’’ 

““Yes,’’ replied Jack. ‘‘ Home, but how to find 
it. The forest is thick, and all directions seem 
alike.’’ 

‘‘We must go straight ahead,’’ said Tom. 
‘“We are bound to come to some place we shall 
recognise sooner or later.’’ 

He spoke more boldly than he felt, for now that 
the excitement of escape was over his fever was 
coming on again, and his head ached in a sickening 
fashion. 

‘“Righto!’’ said Jack, and he led the way 
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through the jungle, keeping on as straight a line 
as he could. 

After they had walked for an hour they did not 
seem to be getting into country that they recog- 
nised, but rather the reverse. 

““Tt seems to me we are lost,’’ said Tom. 

“It looks almost like it,’’ replied his chum. ‘‘I 
have been thinking for the past ten minutes that 
perhaps that rascally smith was playing a trick on 
us. He pointed in this direction when he set us on 
our way, but he might have done it with the 
deliberate intention of confusing us. It’s my belief 
we ought to have gone in the opposite direction.’’ 

Tom sat down under the shade of a great tree. 
“‘It is no use pretending,’’ he said. ‘‘I cannot go 
much farther. I am dreadfully thirsty, and my head 
is so dizzy that I hardly know what I am doing.’’ 

‘‘T am getting a bit done up too,’’ said Jack. 
“But we must make another effort. Perhaps we 
shall come to a stream where we can get a drink, 
or we may find a jungle village.’’ 

‘““Which way have we been travelling ?’’ asked 
Tom. 

“‘T have been trying to keep going north. You 
see, the sun rose over there, so that must be east.’’ 

‘“Why north ?”’ 

“Because I know that to the north of a line 
between Duni and Dharni there is a range of hills 
where the forest is not very dense. If we can reach 
there we may be able to see far enough to locate 
some familiar landmark.’’ 

“Let us go on, then,’’ said Tom. “‘If we don’t 
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get relief soon I am done for. Only a few hours ago 


I was nearly dying of cold, and now I am done up 
with the heat.”’ 


So they set out again, but their progress was 


slow ; yet in less than half an hour they came to a 


great wall of rock, which rose sheer in front of 
them and ran as far as they could see in either 
direction. 

““ Now I know where we are,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and 
I don’t like it. We are inside what we always called 
the Basin. I have never been in it before, because 
my father always declared it was impossible to climb 
down this cliff, or, if anyone did climb down, he 
would never get out again.”’ 

‘““Why do you call it the Basin ?’’ asked Tom. 

““Well, you see, it is a kind of basin. It is as 
though the forest floor had suddenly dropped in 
some long-past age. I have been right round the 
edge of it. You see, all the way round the cliff is 
perpendicular like this. I don’t know how we are 
going to get out.’’ 

‘“The priest got us in here all right when we 
were knocked senseless, so I suppose there must 
be some secret entrance that we do not know 
about.’’ 

‘“Then we must find it. If we walk all the way 
round, keeping close to the cliff wall, we are bound 
to come to it in time,’’ said Jack. 

“T can’t do it, I’m afraid,’ replied Tom. 
‘* Unless I can get a drink I don’t know what I shall 
do. How far round is it ?’’ 

‘Quite fifteen miles, I should think.’”’ The 
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moment Jack had said it he wished he hadn't. 
Tom’s spirits sank at once. 

“Then you will have to go and leave me. I can’t 
gor it:”” 

“You can, man. If it is fifteen miles round we 
can’t possibly have to go all the way. That would 
bring us right back here again.’’ 

“*T tell you it is impossible, but I’ll go as far as 
isean.”’ 

Once more they started off, keeping close to the 
cliff so that they should not miss any possible crack 
or opening in it. Tom’s feet dragged slower and 
slower, and presently he began to stagger, and was 
shouting at times all sorts of silly nonsense. Jack 
saw that his poor friend was in a bad way. He 
himself was not much better, and the heat of the 
sun in this hollow place was now becoming almost 
beyond endurance. In addition to that, the flies 
and mosquitoes were a torment. 

At last Tom stumbled over a root and fell head- 
long. There he lay panting and moaning, and Jack 
had hard work to raise him. Seeing that he had 
reached the end of his effort, he drew him into the 
shade of a big tree, propped his head in the hollow 
of a bulging root, and made him as comfortable as 
he could. Then he set off at a greater pace to look 
for some way of escape. He was growing more 
and more tired, his limbs ached, the sweat ran down 
over his face and almost blinded him, his head 
swam, but still he plunged on. Not only was he 
fighting for his own safety, but also for the life of 
his chum. 
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Suddenly he came to a standstill with wildly ‘ 


thumping heart. He had heard a sound among the 
trees straight ahead of him. He crouched low and 
waited with anxiety to see whether it were friend 
or foe. The noise ceased and then it started again, 
but did not appear to be coming any nearer. 
Cautiously he crept forward to peep. To his sur- 
prise he saw a large troop of black-faced monkeys, 
playing in an aimless fashion. 

Something appeared to startle the monkeys, and 
like a flash they sprang away and disappeared. 
Jack rubbed his eyes to make sure that he was not 
dreaming. They had gone right into the cliff wall. 

Slowly, step by step, he crept towards the place 
where he had lost sight of them, and there, behind 
a great boulder that had fallen from the cliff above, 
he found a wide hole leading into a narrow and 
winding tunnel. 

Great was Jack’s joy. This must be the way to 
safety. 

Using his torch, he plunged into the tunnel with- 
out hesitation. He had no fear of the monkeys, 
and his whole thought was of getting help for Tom. 
After a while the tunnel began to rise, and finally 
he had to face a stiff climb. 

At last he emerged into daylight once more and 
found himself in a cleft between two great rocks, 
only about a mile from his home. He knew them 


well and had passed them hundreds of times, never 


dreaming that they guarded the hidden entrance to 
the secret forest sunk in the great natural basin. 
He did not stop to wonder, but, hot and tired 
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as he was, broke into a staggering run. It took 
him about a quarter of an hour to reach the mission 
compound, where the first person he saw was 
Dhondu. 

““Sahib, sahib.!’’ the man called when he saw 
him, and Mrs. Watts came running out. 

At once there were scores of questions, but she 
soon saw that the boy was too exhausted to talk. 
She led him to the house, where food, drink, and 
a bath soon worked wonders, and he was all eager- 
ness to get a party together to fetch Tom. 

By this time Mr. Watts had been fetched by 
Dhondu from his search for the missing boys. He 
was overjoyed to see Jack, but was very anxious 
about Tom. A few questions satisfied him that he 
must set out at once to bring the poor boy home. 
Although he really wanted Jack to rest, he knew 
he must take him as a guide. 

Jack said that he felt fit for anything now that 
he had washed and satisfied his hunger, and that 
he could not waste a precious minute, knowing 
how he had left Tom. 

Accordingly they set off, Jack and his father 
leading, followed by Dhondu, Luka, and a man 
from the village named Kamsa. He was strong 
and brave, and Mr. Watts knew he could depend 
on him. 

In what seemed to Jack a very short time, they 
were wending their way down the tunnel into what 
they had always called the Basin, but which they 
were now beginning to call the secret jungle. As 
they went along, Jack told his father exactly what 
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had taken place since he and Tom had started for 
Duni the previous afternoon. 

The missionary shook his head gravely. Jack 
looked at him and saw that he looked very sad, 
and suddenly much older. 

“‘T can see what it is,’’ he said. ‘‘It was in- 
tended to keep you two boys prisoners until I was 
prepared to suffer anything to get you back. Any- 
thing,’’ he repeated. 

““ Anything ?’’ queried Jack. 

‘Yes, I expect the price would have been. that 
I should undertake to go right away from Duni.”’ 

““ But no one could be so wicked.”’ 

‘“‘T am afraid there are many who could. Wicked 
men flourish in the world, although there are so 
many who are good, kind, and lovable.”’ 

Jack hesitated before he asked the next ques- 
tion. At last he said : 


‘“ If that had been the price to pay for our liberty, . 


would you have paid it ?”’ 

‘“Don’t ask me, boy. I am afraid to say. The 
life of my son, and another’s, would have been a 
terrible price to pay for the freedom to carry on 
my own work.’’ 

‘But they would never have killed us, would 
they ?”’ 

“I don’t know, Jack. Let us thank God you 
have escaped and I have not been put to the test. 
It would have been an awful thing for me. I love 
you, Jack, as my son, and yet the Kurkus are my 
children too.’’ 

Jack did not press the point when he saw his 
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father’s distress, and at length they passed around 
- inside the cliff wall to where Tom had been left. 

Mr. Watts asked the natives with him if they 
had ever been in there before. They all replied that 
they hadn’t, and Kamsa went so far as to say that 
he wished he wasn’t there even then. 

“Why ?’’ asked Mr. Watts sharply, scenting 
some native superstition. 

““Because,’’ replied the man slowly, ‘‘this is a 
very bad place. Demons live here, as my father 
told me when I was a boy.”’ 

Dhondu grunted that he had been told the same 
thing. 

*“No Kurku would have come here, even if he 
could,’’ he said. ‘‘I would not be here now if you 
weren't with me to protect me from evil spirits.’’ 

““Nonsense,’’ said Mr. Watts. ‘‘ Who ever 
heard such rubbish. No doubt it is an evil place, 
because bad men have done evil deeds here; for 
no other reason.”’ 

At last Jack pointed out the tree where he had 
left —Tom. Dhondu and Luka hurried forward. A 
cry from them brought the others with a run. 
There was no sign of the boy. He had obviously 
been there, for his handkerchief was found on the 
root of the tree exactly where Jack had put it 
under his head. 

**Gone,”’ said Mr. Watts. ‘‘He must be 
delirious and wandering somewhere in the forest. 
We must find him.”’ 

Dhondu was casting around with his keen eyes, 
searching the ground for tracks of the boy’s move- 
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Sahib,’ he called in a frig 

he has been taken away from here. 
go by himself.”’ 

““ Who took him ?’’ nea 

The man hesitated. ‘‘ Monkeys, sahib. 

monkeys have carried him away.”” i 

‘“‘ Well, they can’t have carried him far. 

must search for him.”’ ne 


CHAPTER IX 


THIS fresh disappearance and Dhondu’s explana- 
tion of it caused something like consternation in 
the whole party. Mr. Watts was alarmed but tried 
not to show it. He spoke cheerfully and hopefully. 

“He can’t be far away. Monkeys couldn't 
carry a big boy like that very far. They would be 
bound to let him go, because he would hamper 
their movements so.”’ 

“It’s to be hoped they would not drop him from 
any height,’’ said Jack. ‘‘If they did they might 
break every bone in his body. I wish I had never 
left him. He was thoroughly ill.’’ 

“You did the best thing you could, my boy. 
Nobody could have done more. Don’t worry, we'll 
find him. The best thing will be for you to go 
home. I will send Luka with you, and he can 
bring back some more men.”’ 

Jack pleaded with his father to allow him to stay 
and help in the search, but he firmly refused. 

““No,”’ he said, ‘‘it will be far better for you to 
go home and rest. We will soon find him, never 
fear.’’ 

Poor Jack was very sad, but obeyed without any 
further argument. Mr. Watts told Luka to see the 
boy safely home, then to go into the village and 
get together about twenty men. 

“Tf they will come,’’ said Luka. 

“Oh, they will come. Why shouldn’t they ?”’ 
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Luka and Dhondu shook their heads, and the 
latter said : 

ft Everyone fears this place. They say devils 
walk here.’ 

Mr. Watts looked pained. ‘‘ You must do your 
best,’’ he said. 

Jack and Luka started for home, keeping a sharp 
lookout on all sides for any sign of Tom or the 
monkeys, but their journey was quite uneventful, 
and they reached home in safety. Mrs. Watts was 
very glad to see Jack back once more, but terribly 
worried when she heard about Tom. She hurried 
Luka away to the village to get help. 

She then insisted on Jack going to bed, although 
he declared he would not be able to sleep. How- 
ever, he was not in bed five minutes before Nature 
overcame his worries and he fell sound asleep. 

It was nearly an hour before Luka returned to 
the mission. To Mrs. Watts’ inquiries he said : 

“Tt is no use, Memsahib. Not a single man 
from the village will venture after hearing where 
they are wanted to go. They say the master is 
mad to go there and that he will never come out 
alive.’ 

Mrs. Watts did not answer, but, putting on her 
white sun-hat, went straight to the village herself. 
So great was her influence, and so dearly was she 
loved, that in ten minutes she had sixteen men ready 
to go anywhere and do anything for her. Led by 
Luka, they set off. 

It was an anxious and weary day for Mrs. Watts, 
but she went about her many duties full of faith 
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and trust that all would be well. It was evening 
when Jack awoke, and he jumped out of bed 
instantly. 

*“Has Tom arrived ?’’ he called to his mother. 

“‘Not yet,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but I can see a party 
of men just coming from the forest. I expect they 
must have found him.”’ 

Eagerly they both stood and looked out, and all 
too soon they were able to recognise that Tom was 
not there. 

““They haven’t found him, mother. What shall 
we do ?”’ said Jack. 

“Don’t worry, boy, all will be well. We must 
remember who and what we are, and show these 
poor Kurkus that our faith is a thing which gives 
us something real. We must not despair, or they 
will lose faith in us and our Christian religion.’’ 

The whole search-party had returned, with the 
exception of Dhondu, who refused to come home 
until Tom was found, either alive or dead. Mr. 
Watts looked worn and tired, but as soon as he 
had had a hurried meal he mounted Rajah and rode 
off at a great pace in the direction of Dharni. 

“Where is father going ?’’ asked Jack, who had 
hard work to control himself, for the disappearance 
of his chum not only alarmed him, but filled him 
with grief. 

“* He is going to Dharni to make inquiries about 
the priest. He feels he is at the back of all these 
troubles, and he wants to see if he can find him 
and force him to tell what he knows. He cannot 
be very far away.’’ 
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Several hours dragged by before Mr. Watts 
returned. When he did come at last he looked 
haggard and worn out. To Jack’s and his mother’s 
inquiries he replied : 

““ T have inquired among all the people of Dharni. 
They can tell me nothing, or won’t. Some of them 
lied to me, I know. The priest is not there and 
neither is the blacksmith. I don’t know what to 
do now.”’ 

“‘T have been thinking a great deal while you 
have been gone,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and my opinion is 
that we ought to find the little monkey temple 
which covers the hidden entrance to the under- 
ground river from which we escaped.’’ 

‘But the monkeys couldn’t have taken Tom in 
there,’’ said Mrs. Watts. 

‘*T don’t think the monkeys took him very far,’’ 
replied Jack. ‘“‘I expect they were sent by the 
priest to capture both of us, so that he could make 
us prisoners once more.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’ said Mrs. Watts. ‘‘ No man can 
make monkeys do his bidding like that.’’ 

‘*T am not so sure,’’ said Jack’s father. “‘ I have 
heard of such things. I once visited a temple in the 
south where they had monkeys in scores, and I was 
told that the priests had learned to control them 
and to make them do what they wanted. I can 
hardly imagine it myself.”’ 

‘Tt is true, I do believe,’’ said Jack. ‘‘And I 
think we ought to go to that temple, find how to 
get into the great cavern, take plenty of torches, 
and search there.”’ 
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“You may be right,’’ said Mr. Watts. ‘‘ We 
will start as soon as it is daylight. We can do 
nothing in the dark. I will try and get some 
rest.”” 

““T wonder what Dhondu is doing ?’’ said Jack. 
“I do feel so helpless. I wish I knew what to 
do.’’ 

““Had we better write to Tom’s father ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Watts. 

“No, not yet,’’ replied her husband. ‘‘ We do 
not want to alarm him unnecessarily. We may have 
Tom home again safe and sound to-morrow.”’ 

The night dragged wearily for Jack, and before 
dawn he was dressed and preparing to act as guide 
to his father. Eight of the men who had taken part 
in the previous day’s search turned up just after 
sunrise, offering their services. 

After a hasty breakfast the party set out. Mr. 
Watts and Jack carried their guns, one of the men 
carried a tin of lamp-oil, another had a bundle of 
stout sticks with pieces of rag tied on the end for 
the making of torches, another carried a basket of 
food ; all carried a supply of water. Mr. Watts put 
a few medicines and bandages into his pocket. 

Jack gave two of the men coils of stout rope, 
and in his own pocket put some flares that he had 
bought with some fireworks which he had brought 
home to amuse the villagers with. 

Soon they were in the forest basin below the wall 
of rock. Dhondu was already on the lookout for 
them, but had little to tell. He had travelled from 
cliff to cliff in both directions, but had not come 
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across a single clue to the whereabouts of the 
missing boy. He had seen the secret temple, but 
had feared to enter it. | 

Jack led the way with his father, and before the __ 
day had begun to get very hot the little party 
stopped in front of the temple. There was no sign | 
of any living thing ; the whole place, forest included, 1 
seemed absolutely deserted. 

The boy boldly entered, followed by his father. 
The men remained outside, obviously ill at ease. 
The habits and superstitions of centuries were in 
their blood, and it was most difficult for them to 
overcome their natural fear of the wrath of the old 
gods. Further than that, they had a very real dread | 
of the few Hindu priests they had met. | 

‘““ Here is the idol, you see,’’ said Jack. ‘1 sup- 
pose we shall be able to shift it in the same way as 
we did in the little cave at Duni.”’ 

As he said this Jack pressed on the eyes of the 
monkey, but to his disappointment he found that 
they were part of the carved stone and would not 
move under his fingers. 

‘“That won’t do,’’ said Mr. Watts. ‘* Let me 
see if I can shift it.”’ 

He pulled, tugged, pushed, and struggled with 
all his great strength, but in vain. The monkey 
would not move. 

‘“ There must be some secret way of shifting it,”’ 
said Jack. ‘‘I wonder what it can be. Can you 
think ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said his father. ‘‘I can’t. Let me try 
again.”’ 
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Together they examined every inch of the idol 
and tried to find any part of it which would move, 
all to no purpose. At last Mr. Watts gave it up as 
a bad job, and said : 

‘““ There is only one thing to do. We must smash 
it to pieces.’’ 

Going outside to one of the Kurkus, who, being 
woodmen, always carried their keen, long-handled 
axes with them, he asked for the loan of an axe. 
To the owner of it he said : 

“Tf I break it I will buy you a new one.”’ 

Then going inside again, he ordered Jack to 
stand back out of his way, and, swinging the axe 
round his head, aimed a shower of powerful blows 
on the stone figure, which began to split, crumble, 
and shatter under his onslaught. At last it was so 
far demolished as to show that it had a contraption 
of levers inside which evidently had been the means 
of opening and shutting the tunnel. Mr. Watts’ 
attack had been so vigorous that the mechanism, 
whatever it was, was damaged beyond repair, and 
beyond any possibility of recognising how it 
worked. 

The noise of his blows had passed to the men 
waiting outside, and Dhondu had tremblingly 
entered the temple to beg his master to give up. 
He was obviously distressed. 

““Why shouldn’t I destroy this thing ?’’ asked 
the missionary. 

“Because, Sahib, evil will fall on you and on 
us, if you do.”’ 


‘“No, Dhondu,’’ he replied. ‘‘ No evil will fall 
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on us, but good will come out of all this, and you — 


shall see it.’’ 

The man was unconvinced and werit outside 
again, shaking his head sadly, and muttering to 
himself. 

Mr. Watts and Jack soon found that they were 
worse off than they were before. They had broken 
the levers which controlled the monkey-god’s 
movements, and now the entrance to the tunnel 
leading down through the rock to the underground 
river was completely blocked. Mr. Watts was 
vexed with himself for having been so impatient and 
impetuous. 

“Nothing short of dynamite will shift it now,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘ And that we haven’t got,’’ said Jack. 

“No, and it would take me a week to get it. By 
that time Tom may be lost for ever. I really do 
feel helpless.’’ 

They went outside to where the squatting Kurkus 
were passing round their ceremonial pipe and Mr. 
Watts spoke to them. 

““As you know, we have lost the young English 
boy who came with my son. The Kurkus received 
him as their guest and now he is missing. For the 
honour of your race and the place in which you 
live, you must find him. It is a shame to us all.’’ 

After a pause one of the oldest men blew a cloud 
of evil-smelling smoke from his nose, spat upon the 
ground, and spoke. 

‘Sahib, we love you, and we will do anything 
for you as far as we can. But there are some things 
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you must not ask us to do. I am an old man and 
lived here many years before you came, and I re- 
member the old gods our fathers used to serve. 
They still remain, these gods, and though you have 
shown us that your God is a greater one, we still 
fear them, for they work evil on men who go against 
them. Therefore, I say, we will search further for 
the boy, but you must not destroy or even offend 
‘the old gods of our ancestors.”’ 

There were many grunts of approval from his 
hearers. 

Mr. Watts sighed, as he thought of these poor 
folk still under the dread of evil gods. 

“You have spoken truly, but not wisely, 
Sitaram,’’ he said. “‘ Your old gods are indeed 
evil, and their priests work evilly, but my God is a 
God of good. He is greater and more wonderful 
than all the gods of evil. He lives to bless, to help, 
to comfort ie 

Here Sitaram interrupted with the remark : 

“Then let your God direct us what we may do 
to find this boy.’’ 

At once Mr. Watts accepted what was evidently 
meant to be a challenge, and took off his sun 
helmet, and said a short prayer in the Kurkus’ 
language. 

““My God, God of goodness and love, show us 
how we may find the boy who is lest. Help us to 
overcome evil and to do Thy will. We ask in the 
name of Jesus.”’ 

As soon as he had finished Jack cried out with a 
loud voice : 


_ “T know. Why didn’t I think 
can get into that great cavern thro 
cave above the river at Duni. I am 
part of the same place.’ : 
Without another word the whole 
off, the Kurkus following Jack and his fa er, 
| dering where they were going, for the si h 
pee | in English. | 


CHAPTER X 


THERE was something more than mere surprise on 
the faces of the Kurkus when Jack led them to the 
face of the cliff overhanging the river at Duni. It 
Was quite clear that none of them had any notion of 
what was to follow. 

Jack commenced to climb to his cave, bidding 
some of the men to cut out notches in the rock to 
give foothold for his father. In this way they were 
soon assembled in the cave. The sight of the new 
monkey-god filled them with amazement. 

Many grunts and cries of astonishment and even 
alarm came from them when Jack pressed the god’s 
eyes and laid bare the secret entrance to the inner 
cave. He led the way along the tunnel, closely fol- 
lowed by Mr. Watts, Dhondu, and three men. The 
rest resolutely refused to go any further. 

As soon as they were inside they lit flares with 
their home-made torches dipped in oil. The smoky 
light revealed the great hole which Jack laid open 
by the means he and Tom had discovered on their 
previous visit. 

The sound of the torrent below roared up louder 
_ than before, and the black abyss looked forbidding 
in the extreme. All except Mr. Watts drew back in 
alarm from the fearsome hole. 

At first it was impossible to see far into the 
depths, so he took a large piece of rag, soaked it 
in oil, and set it alight. Then he let it drop into 
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the gaping void. It sank slowly, lighting up as it 
did so the awful place below. It showed that for 
about ten feet down there was a square, clean-cut 
shaft, but below that it opened out into a vast 
cavern of black and forbidding rock, wet and slimy. 
Far below a raging torrent tossed and foamed 
through a channel half blocked with jagged 
boulders. 

Jack knelt beside his father and watched the flare 
burn out. To him it was clearly a part of the under- 
world in which he and Tom had been imprisoned. 

‘It is part of the same place, I am sure,’’ he 
said. “‘ If we can get down there we may be able 
to find a way along to the other end. I feel sure 
poor Tom is imprisoned down there somewhere. ’’ 

‘Yes, but how are we to get down?”’ said his 
father. 

Jack’s quick eyes had caught something his 
father had not seen. 

‘““Look,’’ he cried, ‘‘just there at the bottom 
ledge of this shaft, there is an iron wheel or pulley. 
Evidently this shaft was used at one time or other 
for hauling things up or letting them down. The 
rope must have been passed over that wheel.’’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said Mr. Watts, ‘‘ you are right, for 
there was evidently another one just here, right 
above it. Here is the remains of it, where it has 
broken off or rusted through.’’ 

‘“We have ropes,’’ said Jack eagerly, “‘let 
some of us go down and explore.’’ 

By this time some of the men were overcoming 
their natural dread of the place, but when Jack lit 
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_ another flare and dropped it down, they drew back 
more terrified than ever. They were like many more 
people, not the least afraid of things they could see 
and understand, but were very fearful of unknown 
dangers, or anything outside their everyday ex- 
perience. 

When Jack explained what he wanted to do, 
every man with the exception of Dhondu refused to 
go with him. Mr. Watts hardly liked letting his son 
make the attempt, but finding Dhondu was willing 
to go with him, he consented. He would have pre- 
ferred to go himself, but he was such a heavy man 
he was afraid the Kurkus would probably never 
haul him out of the hole again, if he once went 
down. Also, he thought it wise to remain at the top 
in order to superintend the men with the ropes. 

Preparations were made for the descent, and 
signals were arranged as to letting down or hauling 
up. One long flash from Jack’s torch was to mean 
stop ; two flashes, lower; three flashes, haul up. 
The Kurkus were very clever at tying knots, and 
they soon rigged up some reliable harness and 
tackles for lowering the two explorers. A man was 
despatched to the village to bring more ropes in case 
they were needed. 

At last all was ready. }ack was lowered first. As 
soon as he was level with the bottom of the shaft he 
pressed himself outwards with one hand until he 
could manipulate his rope over the wheel. After 
that it was only a few seconds before his feet landed 
on a rocky ledge, with the river only a few feet 
below him. A flash from his torch showed the 
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watchers above that he was safe. He removed his — 
rope tackle and waited for Dhondu, who was not 
long in following. The old fellow’s few teeth were 
chattering with fear, but he was not going to allow 
his young friend to go into danger without him. 

In a second or two he was free. He had brought 
with him a hurricane lantern, which did not give them 
much light, but served to show them the more 
obvious dangers of the path they had to tread. 

““ Now what are we to do?’’ asked Jack. ‘“We 
are down here, so now we have to explore.’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Dhondu, ‘‘ we had better follow the 
river as far as possible. Then you may be able to 
recognise the place where you were before.”’ 

Cautiously they set out, climbing over the slippery 
rocks. The going was slow and dangerous, and for 
an hour they blundered blindly on without knowing 
how far they had travelled. Once Jack slipped and 
nearly fell into the river, which at that point was 
swift and silent and therefore deep. Dhondu 
grabbed him only just in time. After that he took 
the native’s advice and removed his boots, which 
he slung round his neck by their laces. 

At last the light from the lantern showed them 
that the roof of the cave was getting lower and 
lower until finally there was barely room for them 
to stand upright. 

‘“ Have we passed the place ?’’ asked Dhondu. 

‘‘Oh no, we cannot have gone anything like far 
enough yet. Besides, this is nothing like the place 
where Tom and I were hidden. We must push on 
still further. Perhaps the roof rises again farther on.”’ 
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On they went again until they came to a place 
where the roof arched down in front of them and 
formed a solid wall in their path. There was no way 
to go further except where the river boiled and 
foamed into a hole which was evidently the only 
exit from that particular cavern. 

‘We can go no further,’’ said Dhondu. 

Jack saw that it was useless to try, so he sorrow- 
fully retraced his steps. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to discover that he was not after all in the 
cave that he believed Tom was imprisoned in. 

““We must go back,’’ he said. Dhondu made - 
no reply for a long time, and presently Jack said : 

“That shaft we descended must have been put 
there for a purpose. What could it be for ?’’ 

Dhondu considered a moment. ‘‘ Perhaps for 
getting rid of victims of sacrifice,’’ he said. 

““No,’’ said Jack. ‘‘That won’t do. If the 
shaft was made simply for hurling victims to a horrid 
death, why should they have put a wheel there, 
obviously for guiding a rope? It seems to me they 
wanted a way into this cave and out again.”’ 

“‘Let us get back to our starting place again,’’ 
said the Kurku. ‘‘ Perhaps we shall find something 
that we overlooked.’’ 

Bravely they struggled on until they came to 
where their ropes were still dangling, showing that 
the watchers above were keeping a lookout for 
their return. Jack did not stop, but still clam- 
bered on. 

““I am going a little way in the opposite direc- 
tion,’ he said. Dhondu followed him, and after a 
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couple of minutes heard a cry of delight from his ‘i 


young friend. 
‘‘ What is it ?’’ he said. 
Jack pointed to a great black rock which stood 


in the middle of the stream, around which the water 


boiled and splashed. ‘‘ Look. The river divides 
there, and part of it goes behind that rock into 
another cave. We have been following the wrong 
branch of the stream. I felt all the time that the 
direction was not quite right. Come on.”’ 

In less than a minute they had clambered over 
the rocks to the bank of the other river. Here they 
had a fresh surprise, for they found a flight of 
rough-hewn steps leading up from the river. Full 
of excitement, they hurried up until they reached 
the top, where they found their way barred by a 
huge rusty iron door. It was not fastened, and after 


a struggle they managed to pull it round on scream- | 


ing hinges. Beyond the door they found a large 
square cell. They examined it rapidly, and found 
that it contained a number of empty iron chests, 
and no less than twelve crudely carved and painted 
monkey-gods, four along each of three walls. 

Dhondu was too astonished to speak, and kept 
glaring nervously around him. Jack guessed the 
meaning of this cunningly hidden cell, and said to 
the old shikhari : 

‘““T expect this is an old treasure-house, and 
these monkeys were put here as guardians to 
frighten away any possible robbers. They must 
have been here hundreds of years.”’ 

“Let us go,’’ the man replied. ‘‘I do not like 
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all these eyes staring at me. They seem to be 
watching, watching.”’ 

Jack had to admit that the monkeys did seem to 
be eyeing them in a very real manner, and he was 
quite glad to take Dhondu at his word and retrace 
his steps. 

When they were outside once more, he said : 

““We are no nearer finding Tom now, and we 
have been down here a very long time. I think we 
had better go back to the shaft and get hauled up 
for a rest and a meal. Then when the others see 
that we have come back safely they may be all the 
more willing to come ane help us make a fresh 
search.”’ 

They hurried back to ‘as river-bank below the 
shaft, and Jack fastened the rope under his arms 
and round his body as it was before. Then he gave 
the signal with the torch, and instantly the rope 
tightened and he was hauled up. His father was 
very much relieved to see him safe once more, and, 
while Dhondu was being pulled from the pit, asked 
him many questions. Jack told him all that had 
happened to them and what they had found. 

Mr. Watts agreed that the boy had done wisely 
in coming back for food and a rest before starting 
on-a further search, and advised him to try to curb 
his impatience and not make any further attempt 
until the next day. Jack protested at this, but his 
father argued away his objections by saying : 

‘“This is how I look at it. If they intended to 
kill either you or Tom, they would have done it in 
the first place. My own opinion is that they never 
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intended to kill either of you, and I quite believe — 


Tom is still alive.’’ 

“IT feel sure he is,’’ said Jack. 

““Very well. If there was no intention of killing 
him, he is probably being kept in a safe place for 
some purpose which we shall find out in time. You 
may depend that he is in no immediate danger, 
and therefore a night’s rest is the wisest thing for 
all of us.’’ 

‘““Yes, but the poor chap was pretty bad when 
I left him, and I hate to think of him lying ill and 
helpless somewhere, perhaps feeling as though 
deserted by everybody.’’ 

‘“He won’t feel that. If he is well enough to 
realise his position, he will know that we shall be 
doing all that lies in our power to rescue him.”’ 

‘““I know,’’ said Jack, “‘ but I do feel so help- 
less. If we only knew where to look for him.’’ 

The Kurkus seemed quite surprised that Dhondu 
arrived back from the dark depths without any 
apparent harm, and the numerous questions they 
asked him led Jack to believe that curiosity would 
make more of them want to go with him next time. 

The villagers were sent to their homes, and Jack 
and his father returned to the mission. Jack was 
glad of a bath and a good meal. Then he lay down 
and tried to read himself to sleep, but his mind kept 
coming back to Tom. 

That night, after Jack had gone to bed, Mr. 
Watts thought he heard someone tapping at the 
door. He went out to see, but found no one. He 
ran all round the house, and thought he saw a dark, 
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naked figure disappearing through a gap in the 
fence at the far end of the compound. There was 
not enough light to make quite sure, so he returned 
to the house. As he did so the light from inside 
shone out on to the veranda and showed him some- 
thing white laying on the floor. He picked it up 
and found it was a piece of rough paper on which 
was scrawled in English : 


““ The boy is safe. He will return unharmed 
on the day you leave Duni, never to return.”’ 


Mr. Watts showed it to his wife. ‘‘It is just 
what I thought,’’ he said. ‘‘It is a case of 
deliberate kidnapping with the idea of driving me 
away from here. I see it all. Whoever is behind 
this knows that Tom is not my son and that I shall 
feel a greater responsibility about him. Oh, it is 
cunning.’’ 

““You won’t give way ?’’ said Mrs. Watts. 

“No, I'll not give way. The priest won’t dare 
go too far. It is only bluff. I am not so easily 
conquered. We will find the boy yet.’’ 

He went to Jack’s room and told him the news 
that he had received, because he thought his mind 
would be easier about his chum. The result was 
that after a while Jack fell into a sound sleep and 
heard no more until the next morning when his 
father called him. 

““Come on, my son. It’s up and doing. You and 
Sitaram and Dhondu are to search underground for 
Tom to-day. I am going to have a fresh search 
above ground.”’ 
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‘i What are you going to do “sD: 
he sprang out of bed. A 

‘“T have sent for a man from Dhariwal, who r 
a great reputation as the finest tracker among th 
Kurkus. I am going to take him into the sec: 
forest to see if his skill will put us on the sce 
Meanwhile I shall see you and the two men sa: 
lowered underground and leave plenty of men 
haul you out again when the time comes.’ as 

Jack dressed quickly, ate a good breakfast, got — 
together the things he wanted to take with ‘hi 
and then set off for his little cave. Only Dhone 
Sitaram, and four men for hauling on the rope y 
with him. The others were to go with his father. 


CHAPTER XI 


TOM lay against the tree where Jack had left him, 
not realising where he was or what he was doing. 
Consequently he did not see or hear the approach 
of a troop of monkeys which came crashing through 
the branches of the trees all around him. 

They came and squatted in a circle around him, 
not daring at first to come too close. After a while 
he moved and gave a loud cry, and they retreated 
several yards. Then the monkeys advanced a few 
yards at a time and finally made a rush towards 
him. Two powerful fellows seized him and sprang 
to the branch of a tree just overhead, while the 
rest jumped around screaming and chattering. 

The movement and the noise brought Tom to 
some sense of what was going on. At first he could 
not grasp the position, and before he could fully 
realise his situation, he received another bump on 
his already painful head. There was a rushing, 
roaring sound in his ears, and all was black once 
more. 

When next he was able to take notice of the 
world around him he discovered that he was lying 
on a comfortable native bed. There were bandages 
round his head, the room felt cool, and pleasant 
odours filled the air. He looked round and tried 
hard to remember where he was and what had hap- 
pened to him. Bit by bit it all came back to him. He 
wondered where Jack was, and what this place was 
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that he was in. He looked around once more and 
saw that he was in a large, finely built room. There 
were grotesque Indian carvings on the walls, and 
1a were several windows high above the eye- 
evel. 

He tried to rise, but fell back weakly. He put 
his hand to his head. The pain was gone, but he 
felt strangely limp and unable to make any effort. 
He called out, but his voice sounded strange; he 
did not recognise it as his own. 

In answer to his cry a man appeared from a 
doorway behind Tom’s head. He came and stood 
beside the boy’s bed and looked at him with a 
curious smile. 

‘“Where am I?’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Who are you?’’ 

The man did not answer, but turned and left the 
room. Tom tried to rise and call after him, but he 
was back again in a few seconds bearing a tray 
with food and refreshing drink, which he set beside 
the boy’s bed. Then, still without speaking, he 
propped him up and helped him to eat and drink. 
All his actions were so gentle and kind that Tom 
felt he must surely be among friends. He questioned 
the man again, but he only pointed to his ears and 
mouth, from which Tom gathered that he meant 
to show that he was deaf and dumb. 

After his meal Tom felt stronger, and then settled 
down into a quiet, untroubled sleep, and did not 
wake for many hours. When he did wake it was 
quite dark. He lay awake for hours puzzling his 
brains as to where he was and how he got there. 

Gradually events began to shape themselves in 
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his mind, from the time when he and Jack had 
been attacked outside Dharni, down to his collapse 
in the forest after escaping from the great cave. 
Now the thing that perplexed his mind was the 
problem of whether he was among friends or foes. 
Friends surely, for he was well cared for, and his 
food had been good. He was still wondering when 
daylight began to peep in at the high windows. 
Almost immediately his silent attendant appeared, 
bearing water. Gently he bathed Tom’s face and 
hands, for which the boy was most grateful. Then 
he brought him another good meal, which Tom ate 
hungrily. ‘ 

By now he was feeling much stronger and his 
head felt less dizzy, so he was delighted when the 
man brought his clothes, all of which, except his 
shirt, had been removed. He dressed as quickly as 
he could, but he found he was not so strong as he 
thought he was. 

After a while he was fully dressed and walked 
unsteadily to the door of the room. There appeared 
to be no one in sight, so he passed into an outer 
chamber, which turned out to be a temple with 
another monkey-god in it. The idol was a very 
large one and more carefully carved than the others 
Tom had seen ; neither was it so hideous. 

No one appeared, and Tom passed through the 
temple quite unmolested. When he walked out into 
the bright sunlight he cried out with astonishment 
at the sight which met his eyes. In a flash he saw 
enough to let him know that undoubtedly he was 
not among friends. 
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The temple stood on the top of a little knoll 
which occupied the whole centre of an island set in 
the middle of a considerable lake. Beyond the lake 
on all sides was thick, impenetrable forest. All this 
Tom saw at a glance, but when he looked again he 
saw a sight which turned him cold with dread. 

Already he had been making plans for swimming 
across to the forest in the hope of escape, but he 
realised in a moment how completely he was a 
prisoner. Completely surrounding the island a few 
yards back from the edge of the water was a low 
but strong fence, which he knew would only be the 
work of a moment to climb, but beyond, basking 
in the sun on the banks, or floating lazily in the 
water, was a vast number of huge crocodiles. The 
place seemed alive with them. 

No human being could ever pass through them 
alive; of that he was certain. But then another 
thought came to him. Where was the man who 
had attended him? He did not appear to be in the - 
temple or on the island. Then how had he crossed 
that dreadful water ? Tom shuddered. Then he sat 
down in the shade to wait and watch how he came 
back. 

After a very long time there was still no sign of 
him, and Tom dozed into a light sleep. Suddenly 
he was aware that the man was standing beside him. 

At once Tom was wide awake and full of vexation 
that he had been so careless as to sleep when he 
ought to have been keeping good watch. The man 
pointed inside, and Tom found that he had brought 
him food again and a message written in English 
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on a piece of official-looking blue paper. Eagerly 
Tom snatched it up, and this is what he read : 


“You will be quite safe where you are as 
long as you do not try to escape. No harm 
will come to you, and later you will be allowed 
to go away. If you try to get away by your 
own efforts you will meet danger and death.”’ 


Tom wanted to ask many questions about this, 
but knew it was useless. His attendant was as 
silent as a statue. 

The warning Tom had received had the contrary 
effect to what was intended. He made up his mind 
at once to search for any possible way of escape. 
To him it seemed that the only way was by keep- 
ing a strict watch on his gaoler to find how he 
came and went. 

With this idea in view, as soon as he had eaten 
his dinner he lay on his bed once more and pre- 
tended to sleep. Actually he was very wide awake. 
After a few minutes he heard the bare feet of his 
attendant softly approaching. He heard him take 
up the tray and pass out of the room. Tom was at 
once alert and ready to spring up, but he waited a 
moment in order to lessen the risk of being seen. 

After a pause he leapt from his bed and moved 
swiftly to the door and peeped out. The man was 
out of sight. Out through the temple Tom ran. 
Still he was not to be seen. Round, so that he could 
see over the whole of the little island, went Tom, 
but not a living soul was to be seen. The man had 
simply vanished, leaving no trace. 
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Back into the temple again. Still no sign. Tom — 


was puzzled. He could not understand how the man 
could have got out of sight so quickly. He set his 
teeth grimly and said to himself : 

‘I won’t be caught sleeping again. I’ll make 
myself keep watch until he comes back.’’ 

With this determination he kept himself very 
alert all the rest of the day, until just before sunset, 
he thought he saw something white moving among 
the trees in the forest opposite to him. Instantly he 
was full of expectation. Someone was coming. 
Keenly he watched but saw no further sign. After 
waiting a long time something made him look behind 
him. There, grinning all across his face, was the 
man he had been watching for. How he had arrived 
was a greater mystery to Tom than ever. 

Tom plied him with questions and signs that he 
clearly understood, but he only shook his head, 


spread his hands and went on grinning. At last the 


boy got angry and turned and left him. The 
moment he had eaten the supper that had been 
brought him he felt so heavy and drowsy that he 
was bound to go to bed. Once more he slept 
heavily, and awoke next morning with a headache 
which made him wonder if anything had been put in 
his food to make him sleep. 


Tom saw quite plainly that there must be a secret — 


way out of the temple without having to cross the 
water, and at once his thoughts turned to the 
monkey-god. He guessed that it must hold the key 
to his escape. He made no further attempt to spy 
on his attendant native, but waited until he knew he 
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was gone and then began a systematic examination 
of the idol. 

First he tried pushing the eyes, but they were a 
fixture. Then he tried twisting or turning it on its 
base. It was quite rigid. All his efforts to move it 
failed : he tried and tried again, but it was no use. 
So he sat down and waited, this time inside the 
temple with his back leaning against the monkey. 

For several hours he waited. The day wore on, 
but there was no sign of any meal or anything else 
coming to him. He began to get hungry, but was 
determined not to move from his post. The fact 
that the man did not come was a sure sign to Tom 
that he somehow knew that he was being waited for. 

The hot afternoon dragged wearily by and sunset 
came, but still no sign of his warder. It seemed to 
Tom as though his day was wasted. He walked 
about and sat down by turns, but never moved out 
of sight of the idol. Presently it got quite dark, and 
he saw the prospect of going to bed hungry. He 
did not like the idea, and wished his man would 
come. 

Suddenly he heard a curious noise outside, as 
though someone was hurriedly clambering over the 
palisade. He went to the door and looked out. All 
was darkness, and he could distinguish nothing. 
He listened intently. There came another sound, ” 
this time from inside the temple. Quickly he tip- 
toed back again. He could not see a thing, but he 
groped his way to the idol. There it stood, cold and 
immovable, but a faint scent as of wood-smoke 
seemed to come to his nostrils. He waited rigid and 
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breathless, but there was no further sound or ‘ 


movement. 


He then felt his way to his bed to get his torch, . 
which he still retained, but had left under his pillow. 


To his immense surprise, and with a mixture of 


pleasure and disappointment, when he switched on ~ 


a light he found his meal in its place on the little 
table beside his bed ! Someone had been there, in 
spite of all his careful watching. 
He laughed quietly to himself when he realised 
how he had been tricked, but he hungrily ate his 
supper and turned gratefully into bed. He slept so 


soundly that it was bright day when he awoke. His 


breakfast was already in its place, but the man was 
gone. 

‘““Seems a waste of time trying to catch him,” 
said Tom to himself. ‘‘ But I shall have to keep on 
till I do succeed.’’ 

As it happened, success came sooner than he ex- 
pected, in spite of his fears to the contrary. 

During the morning he wandered about the little 
island, stopping now and again to look at the lazy 
crocodiles which lay on the mud with unblinking 
evil eyes. He was wondering how far he was from 
Duni, and what steps were being taken to find and 
rescue him. He thought of his mother in England, 
and his father on the frontier. The thought lent 
him new courage. It was up to him to be worthy of 
his family and of his race. 

Then he fell to wondering what his father would 
do if he were in his position. Would he sit down 
idly under his troubles and wait for somebody else 
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to rescue him? No, he certainly wouldn’t. Tom 
was only a boy, but he had plenty of pluck, and he 
was big and strong. He made a new resolve: he 
would do something for his liberty. 

But what? He hardly knew, but while he was 
still thinking about it he heard a sound behind him. 
He looked round quickly and saw the priest of 
Dharni standing looking at him with a hard and 
cruel smile. 

Tom spoke first. To begin with he was a little 
nervous, but he rapidly became bolder. 

“You? I thought you were behind this. Why 
are you keeping me a prisoner? Don’t you know 
that you will be punished for it? You cannot kidnap 
English boys without risk in these days, you know.”’ 

The man paused before he answered. Then he 
said : 

‘I know quite well what I am doing and the 
risks I run. I have come here to show you how you 
may obtain your liberty.’’ 

“Tell me,’’ said Tom. 

‘‘ You must write a letter—I have brought paper 
and pencil—to your friends at Duni, and say what 
I tell you to say.”’ 

‘What do you want me to say ?”’ 

‘Come inside, and I will tell you. You can write 
better there.”’ 

_ He led the way to the room at the back of the 
temple where Tom had his bed and little table. As 
he passed the idol he glanced at it in a way that 
attracted Tom’s attention, but he did not pretend 
to notice. At the same time he had seen a great 
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deal. There was a little door which opened in the 
back of the god itself. The priest had evidently 
forgotten to close it properly. The boy had a hard 
job to keep cool and appear unconcerned. The 
priest watched him closely, but he did not give 
away what he had noticed. 

The letter was dictated, and Tom wrote as he 
was told. All the while he was writing Tom was 
thinking hard. By slightly altering the order of 
some of the words, he wrote the following : 


‘Tam quite safe, but shall be allowed no liberty 
until the day in which you leave Duni. Take this 
warning. My life is in danger unless you go. Get 
yourself right away and never return. Jack will be 
the next to disappear. I am to be killed if you do 
not leave in ten days.—Tom.”’ 


Then he quickly looked through what he had 
written, and put dots under certain letters in the 
hope that they would be noticed by Jack or Mr. 
Watts. 

He felt sure Jack would spot it because it was 
a trick they had practised in school. When he had ~ 
done it the dotted letters wereislandinlake 
muggers, or, put together in words, “* Island 
in lake. Muggers.’’ 

He thought perhaps Mr. Watts would know of 
such a place as an island in the midst of a lake full 
of crocodiles. 

The priest took the letter and suddenly pushed 
Tom over his bed, and before the boy could recover 
himself fled from the room. 


CHAPTER XII 


As Tom picked himself up he laughed. He felt he 
had scored. True, he had been knocked off his 
feet, but he didn’t mind that, seeing he had got a 
secret message on the way to his friends by the 
very man who would prevent it being sent if he 
could. Then he had additional pleasure from the 
fact that the priest had betrayed the way to 
escape. 

After a while he once again examined the back 
of the idol. He discovered the narrow door at 
last, but it was so cleverly made and fitted that 
it was almost impossible to see it when it was 
closed. 

Having found it, he wondered how it was to be 
opened. He carefully felt every square inch of it, 
and was at last rewarded. At the base of the idol 
about an inch above the floor there was a small 
square of stone which moved when he pressed it 
and the door sprung open. 

Full of excitement, Tom looked inside and saw 
just what he expected, a narrow and steep stone 
stairway leading down to a dark tunnel, which evi- 
dently passed under the lake. He stepped inside, 
and then realised how easy it had been for his man 
to trick him. There were tiny holes in the body of 
the monkey, and if he put his eye to them he could 
see all about the temple. i 
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had been to make a dash for liberty, but he thought 
he would be better advised to wait until night. 
He spent the remainder of the day on his bed, 


trying to rest in preparation for his sally out at 


night. The day seemed very long, and he thought 


night would never come. At last it was dark, but 


he still waited for two or three hours ; then he com- 
menced his attempt. How glad he was that his 
torch had not been taken from him. 

Just as he was about to start he had an idea that 
he might be able to throw his gaolers off his scent. 
He took his coat and went down to the palisade and 


threw it over among the muggers, after having torn — 


out one sleeve. One great brute flopped into the 
water and then all was still. 

Tom wanted to give the impression that he had 
been devoured by the crocodiles. He didn’t know 


whether the ruse was likely to succeed, but thought 


it was worth trying. 

Full of eagerness, he ran back to the idol. He 
had no difficulty in opening the door, and a flash 
from his torch showed him the way down. He 
passed along a damp and musty passage until he 
came to an opening on his left. From this opening 
he could hear a sound of rushing, water, so he kept 
straight on, not daring to venture off the straight 
track. At last he came to another flight of steps 
leading once more to the world above. 

Now he moved with the very greatest caution. 
He crept up the steps with only an occasional flash 


‘‘ Cunning !’’ he said to himself, and then decided " 
that he would try cunning, too. His first impulse 


, 
4 
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from his torch. At the top he found a kind of trap- 
door over his head. He listened very intently before 
he attempted to lift it. There was no sound, so he 
gave it a slight heave. To his joy it turned on its 
hinge easily. 

Slowly, slowly, inch by inch he raised it, until at 
last he was able to put his head out and listen again. 
No sound. He risked a quick flash, and saw at a 
glance that he was in a native hut, evidently 
_ deserted. 

Swiftly he scrambled out and lowered the trap- 
door gently. Even so, he made a slight noise, and 
then he was startled by veices which appeared to 
come from close at hand. 

‘““Another hut with someone in it,’’ thought 
Tom. Like lightning he darted from the hut and 
flung himself down behind it. He saw a light 
emerge from the next hut and two men came out. 
One said : 

“It’s nothing. Only a rat, I tell you.’’ 

‘‘ We must go and see,’’ said the other. 

Together they entered the hut from which Tom 
had just escaped. 

““No one here,’’ said one. 

““The door isn’t bolted,’’ said the other. 

“‘It doesn’t matter. He can’t escape. He 
doesn’t know how to get to the passage. He has 
asked me scores of questions, but I pretended to be 
deaf and dumb.”’ 

Tom nearly exclaimed when he heard this. Then 
he heard the bolts in the trap-door rammed home, 
and one of the men said: 
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‘““He can’t get out now, anyway.’ Grumbli 
they returned to their own hut. al 

“What a lucky escape,’’ thought Tom, as he © 
rose to get as far away from danger as possible. ; 
Where was he to go? Which direction was he to 
take? In the darkness all ways were the same to — 
him. Still it was impossible to stay where he ” 
was. . 
The two men in the hut were still talking, so 
Tom crept a little nearer to try to overhear them. — 
He heard one of them say : K. 

‘‘Lal Das has brought some of the monkeys 
over to-night and has gone north towards Duni.” 

‘What can that be for ?’’ said the other. a 

‘‘T don’t know, unless he wants to capture the — 
other boy. This one we have here is not the one ~ 
he really wanted. There is a big boy and two little 
ones at Duni that he wants to get.” ‘s 

“‘I think Lal Das is a fool,’’ replied the man. 
“He will do something which will get him and us Yj 
into trouble, I’m afraid.’’ ‘o 

Tom had heard enough to tell him that Duni lay 
north of that place, and that his friends at the mis- 
sion were in danger. North? How was he to find ~ 
it? He was bound to wait for sunrise before he 
could tell. a 

Cautiously he crept away into a dark patch of — 
forest to wait for morning. He climbed into the — 
branches of a tree, and, wedging himself between 
two forks, fell into a light sleep. a 

Dawn found him wide awake, but very much ~ 
cramped. The daylight showed that there were 
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three huts hidden from the lake or any watcher on 
the island. From his high perch Tom could see the 
lake, his old prison, and the moving shapes of the 
muggers. 

After a while two men came out of one of the 
huts and started to make a fire. Then Tom watched 
the preparation of the breakfast which was made 
for him, but which he did not see much chance of 
eating. 

As soon as it was ready one of the men dis- 
appeared with it. After a few minutes Tom saw 
him running round the island. Then he was lost to 
sight again for a while. At last he came out of the 
hut carrying Tom’s coat. 

The boy nearly laughed at his consternation. 
The coat was torn, wet, and muddy, and the man 
had evidently fallen into the error Tom had in- 
tended. 

He saw an earnest conversation between the two 
men being held over the coat, and then they both 
set off at a quick-trot into the jungle. Quickly Tom 
clambered down from his tree, ran to the little 
camp, where he found some native bread, bananas, 
and milk. He made a hasty meal, for he did not 
dare to waste time by going to the island for the 
breakfast the man had left there in his astonishment 
at Tom’s vanishing. 

As soon as he had eaten and drunk, he set off 
in the direction the two men had gone. He found 
a little, well-worn track between the trees, and 
followed it boldly, keeping a keen eye ahead for 
any possible danger. 
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He ran and walked alternately, and before the 
day became very hot had covered what he estimated _ 
to be about eight miles. Then ahead of him he saw | 
a clearing in the forest and a village of at least — 
twenty huts. These he knew it would be wiser to © 
avoid. It took him over an hour to encircle this — 
village. By this time he was hot and tired, but beg 
did not dare to rest. 

He plunged on. The heat was becoming sultry, - 
the flies were maddening, the sweat poured out of — 
him, his throat and mouth were dry, his heart was — 
thumping so loudly that he could hear it. Still he 
drove forward until at last he sank down from sheer % 
exhaustion. q 

After a while he roused himself to stagger off thal ‘ 
path and take shelter behind a thicket of giant 
bamboos. Here he lay down and rested until he ~ 
was much cooler and his limbs had ceased rent 1g 
About a couple of hours later he told himself it was — 
time to push on again. How he longed for a drink! _ 
But he had to do without it. § 

Once again he took to the path and strode 4 
bravely forward. He was almost too tired to put — 
one foot in front of the other, but he remembered 
that he had other people to think of more than — 
himself, and that gave him new strength. ¥ 

After a while a noise behind him caused him to 4 
stop and listen. There was a sound of breaking ~ 
branches, and at first he could not quite place in 
his mind what was the cause of it. Suddenly it © 
flashed on him. Monkeys! The noise grew louder. — 
They were coming nearer. 
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Tom broke into a run again. He did not know 
that he had anything to fear from the monkeys, 
but he guessed a great deal. Fear lent wings to 
his feet, and he covered the ground at a good pace, 
but all the time he could hear the crashing of 
branches behind him and presently the chattering 
of a large troop of monkeys. 

On, on he blundered, the monkeys doing a yard 
to every foot of his. In five minutes he knew they 
were all around him, and he tripped over a root 
and fell headlong. The breath was shaken from his 
body, and he lay quite still. 

Presently he roused himself to look around. The 
monkeys were squatting about watching him. He 
got up and moved boldly forward. At once a 
big monkey dropped from a tree right in front 
of him. Then another closed up from behind 
him. 

Tom was not going to be taken without a fight, 
so, gathering all his strength, he dashed forward. 
The great brute in front put out his horrid paws 
to grab him, but Tom had played too much Rugger 
to be caught so easily. 

He ducked and was away again. But only for a 
few seconds, for another huge fellow jumped out 
at him. Tom hit him with all his strength. He hurt 
his own knuckles badly and only halted his tor- 
mentor for a moment. 

A few more yards, and he felt them closing in 
on him from all sides. He made a last frantic effort 
and then fell under the weight of a monkey who 
dropped right on to his back. 
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So this was the end of his bid for t 
thought. He had outwitted the men, but could b 
outdistance the beasts. He thought of Jack and 
his friends at the mission and felt full of grief that 
he could do no more. He lay still and waited for 
the monkeys to seize him, but no movement or " 
sound came from them. a 

Then he heard cries and shouts of men, and x 
knew why the attack had not come. His ‘relief BY 
was great at the thought of having escaped the — 
monkeys, but now he was to fall into the hands of 
men. But were they friends or enemies? He did ; 
not know. 

He raised himself, and soon found himself in the : 
midst of a band of Kurku woodcutters. How 
friendly their faces seemed. One of the men asked — 
him who he was and where he came from, and what — 
he was doing. He made himself understood as well | 
as he could to the man, who knew very little Hindu- a 
stani. When he mentioned Duni and Mr. Watts, 
the man’s face lighted up. N. 

‘Come with us,’’ he said. “‘I will take care of — 
you, and will send you to Duni to-morrow. 1 wil 
take you to my village. I am the headman.’ 

Tom accompanied the man back to the village - 
he had taken so much trouble to avoid earlier in 4 ‘ 
the day. They gave him a bed in a good hut, pre- 
pared him a rough but sufficient meal, brought him — 
water to wash, and generally looked after him, with 
the promise to send him to the mission early the hia 
next day. re 

Tom was very glad of the bed and was soon : 
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sound asleep, having first remembered to offer up 
a prayer of thankfulness for his remarkable escape 
from grave danger. 

He awoke some time during the night and went 
to the door of the hut to look out. There was a 
bright camp-fire burning in the centre of the village, 
and three men were sitting beside it talking. He 
learned afterwards that they were there for the 
express purpose of guarding him. 

Suddenly he saw three more men step into the 
circle of light cast by the fire. At once Tom recog- 
nised them. Two were the men from whom he had 
escaped the previous morning, and the third was 
the priest he had heard called Lal Das. 

Questions were asked, and then one of the men 
rose and went to a hut and called the head- 
man, who came sleepily out to see why he was 
wanted. 

Then Tom was able to see how the old man was 
true to him. He could hear a few words, and he 
could make out the rest. 

The priest was evidently searching for him, and 
the headman was denying all knowledge of him. 
Tom saw plainly that his fate rested on the old 
fellow’s loyalty. At first he was fearful lest he 
should be handed over to the priest, but he soon 
saw that the headman was placing himself directly 
between the priest and Tom’s hut. 

Tom did not know it at the time, but he owed 
his safety that night to Mr. Watts, who had cured 
this man of a painful disease only a few months 
previously. 


ms i Dyeaentty € ye ee ve his f 
and Tom returned to his bed. 
Daylight found a woman at his k h 

and milk and an order to get ready to 

_ _Duni within half an hour. ” 


CHAPTER XIII 


JACK’S new expedition into the underground river 
with the two men was quite without any thrill or 
misadventure. After a long search they found the 
place where he and Tom had first been imprisoned, 
but there was no sign of the lost boy. Dhondu had 
brought a heavy axe with him, and he completed 
from the back the damage Mr. Watts had com- 
menced at the front of the idol, and so hacked a 
way large enough for them to crawl through into 
the temple in the secret forest. 

Once out in the daylight again, they decided to 
return to Duni through the forest and not to go 
underground again. The place was slippery and 
dangerous, and every step carried a risk of a plunge 
into the river. 

They made the best of their way home, where 
Mrs. Watts was very much relieved to see them 
safely back. As soon as they had rested, Dhondu 
said: “‘Shall I go to the cave and tell the men 
who are waiting to haul us up out of the hole that 
we are back without them ?”’ 

“No, I will go,’’ said Jack. He had almost for- 
gotten these men who were waiting for their signal 
from underground, but the idea came to his mind 
that he would like to see the surprise on their faces 
when he suddenly appeared beside them. So he 
went off by himself. 
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As he climbed silently up into his little cave | 
could hear voices in the inner cell, and, crawli 
along the tunnel, something prompted him to pau 
long enough to hear what they were saying. T. 
first words were sufficient to make him draw bac 


Dharni, and he was saying : 
““It is a command from Lal Das. You are to — 
do nothing to save either of the boys. The gods — 
are angry with you and will visit you with famine — 
and plague. Your crops shall fail and your children — 
shall sicken and die unless this man is driven from ~ 
Duni.’’ Be 
Jack held his breath to listen to the reply to this 
wicked speech. A man whose voice he did not 
recognise answered : “a 
‘Why should we do this wickedness to the man 
who has done so much for us? Did he not feed us — 
in time of famine? Did he not stay with us and ¥ 
care for us when the great plague came? No, it is + 
a wrong thing !”’ ‘- 
The first speaker went on again: ‘‘ Will you ~ 
work against the old gods of our fathers, or will 
you serve this new God that no man has eve 
seen'?’’ 
A third man spoke, and Jack recognised him as 
one who had long been a friend of Dhondu. 
‘““ What do you want us to do?”’ a, 
““ When they signal to you to pull them up out 
of the pit, let them come up a little way and then 
allow the rope to slip. They will fall but not be ae 
killed.’’ 
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““They might. Besides, they are both my 
friends. I will not do it.’’ 

The reply came in a fierce tone. ‘‘ Then Lal 
Das will curse you and you will be smitten with 
many evils.’’ 

The faithful fellow replied: ‘‘I do not care what 
happens. I will never play a foul deed on those who 
have been good to me.’’ 

There was a murmur of agreement from others, 
and Jack thought this was a good time to enter. 
He wished he had had his father with him. 

As he showed himself to the little group watch- 
ing by the hole in the floor he could have laughed 
aloud at their astonishment. In the dim light some 
of them took him for a ghost, and one of the 
men neatly overbalanced into the hole in his 
surprise. 

““Ah! a nice plot,’’ he cried. “‘So you would 
try to play the traitor on me a second time.’’ Then 
to the men of Duni he added: “This fellow 
deserves to be thrown to the torrent below. Seize 
him.”’ 

No one moved. Jack spoke again. ‘‘I overheard 
what was said. You would not allow this man to 
bring about my death, so I know you are true men. 
Now, if you really love my father, take this fellow 
and do not let him escape. He shall tell us where 
my friend is, or he shall go to the great gaol to be 
punished for his wickedness.’’ 

To Jack’s surprise, the Duni men still held back. 
They were loyal enough not to take any active 
part against Mr. Watis or his family, but they 
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were not too keen on interfering with so p 
an ally of the rascally priest. ie 

The smith laughed, and, before the men could ; 
prepare to stop him, made a dive for the cave ex sik 
But Jack’s training as a Rugger player made hi “ 
quick to see and act. He made a dive at the man’ Ss } 


he attacked the boy furiously, and Jack had ‘el r 
fight for his life: The smith had more than twice ‘i 


difficult customer to hold. ; 

Over and over they rolled, each trying to get a at 
firm grip of the other. After a while Jack began to — 
feel that his strength was giving way before the — 
iron muscles of the man. He struggled desperately 
and cried to the men to help him, but they squatted — 


+ 


quite still and watched, none interfering. At last © 
the man got a hold on Jack that nearly strangled 5. 


him, and he forced him back, back, slowly but % 
surely, to the awful chasm from which the roar of | F 
the water was booming up. A 
Jack exerted every ounce of his strength, but it — 
was no use. His head was already over the hole. — 
His brain was swimming. He was choking and 
could not cry out. The smith gave a great heave 
and forced his shoulders over the mouth of @ 
dreadful pit. There was a rushing sound in Jacl 
ears, his strength gave out, and he fell back limp ~ 
and exhausted. a 

The smith gave a great shout and raised himself — 
to throw Jack’s unresisting body to an awful doom, ¥ 
when he himself received a severe blow on the back g 
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of the head from Dhondu’s friend. He collapsed 
and almost shot into the hole, carrying Jack, with 
him, but several hands seized the unconscious boy 
and dragged him to safety. 

The smith lay for a few seconds quite still and 
senseless. Then he staggered to his feet, lurched 
round with his hands to his head, and then pitched 
headlong to the fate he had intended for Jack. 
He gave a piercing shriek as he fell, and at 
that moment Jack’s senses came back to him. He 
did not at first grasp what had happened, but as 
_ soon as he understood he insisted on being lowered 
into the hole to see whether the wretched creature 
still lived. 

Carefully they let him down, but a long search 
only convinced him that the man had pitched on the 
rocks and bounded from there into the torrent and 
had been carried right away. 

Jack signalled to be hauled up again. As soon as 
he reached the top he ordered the closing of the 
hole, and then led the Kurkus out into the blessed 
daylight once more. He hurried back to the mis- 
sion, where he was relieved to find that his father 
had returned. 

He poured out the tale of his day’s adventure, 
and when he told of his narrow escape, and then 
the death of the smith, he could no longer keep a 
bold face, but broke down and wept. He felt very 
much ashamed of his weakness, but his father com- 
forted him. 

““ Never mind, my son. You have done your best 
and acted like a brave English boy. I am proud of 
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you. I have been busy, too. I have made 
inquiries and have found out who this priest is, 
a little bit about him. His name is Lal Das, and | + 
has a very bad reputation.” ‘ 
isi can quite believe it,’’ said Jack. Re 
‘He is a thorough scoundrel, and has come here. 
merely for the sake of doing evil, and to get power 
_ and make himself rich. He has been living around 
here for several months, although I did not know sh 
it. He has evidently been exploring and found 2 
these hiding-places. No doubt he has got Tom 7 
safely stowed away somewhere.’ i, 
‘‘I do hope so. You don’t think he would kill 
‘him ?”’ . 
““No, I hardly think so. I think he will only use 
him as a lever to try and force me away from here. — 
But I am not going to be forced. We must wait, 
watch, and trust. Evil men like that always make 
a mistake in the end, and then it is easy to trip then 
up. It won’t be long before we have Tom with s 
safe and sound again, I am sure.’ (sl 
That night Mr. Watts wrote a letter to the police 
officer at Ellichpur telling him of Tom’s abduction mn 
and asking for aid in the search. It wasn’t that he 
expected any of the regular police could do cre 
than he could himself, but he felt it was time the 
police took official notice of the fact that thi 2 
were not as well ordered as they ought to be in th 
district. 
The following morning, when Mr. and Mrs, 
Watts sat down to their early breakfast with he 
two young children, Jack was not present. 


Ne 
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‘‘Jack’s late this morning,’’ said Mrs. Watts. 
‘Most unusual for him. Luka had better go and 
call him.’’ 

‘No, leave him alone,’’ said his father. “‘I 
expect he is very tired, and a good long sleep will 
do him good.”’ 

‘’Oh!’’ said Ben, Jack’s little brother, ‘* Jack 
isn’t asleep, he is out. I know he is, because when 
I went to his room just now his bed ‘was empty.” 

‘“Gone shooting, perhaps,’’ said Darothea. 

“‘No,”’ replied Ben, “‘his gun is standing in the 
corner of his room.”’ 

Without saying a word, Mr. Watts got up from 
the table and went to Jack’s room. He returned in 
about a minute, and in reply to his wife’s look said : 
‘“Yes, he must have gone out a little way. He 
is dressed, and he has taken one of my guns. He'll 
be back directly.’’ 

But breakfast was finished, and still Jack hadn’t 
come. Mrs. Watts began to get worried. ‘I 
wonder where he can be?”’ she said. 

Mr. Watts went out and inquired of the servants 
if anyone had seen Jack go out. 

Eldad had seen him going across the compound 
carrying a gun just after sunrise. 

“Did you speak to him ?’’ asked his master. 

“Yes, and he said he was going on another 
search for Tom. He gave me this piece of paper 
to give to you.’ 

Mr. Watts a the ways of the Kurkus, and 
knew how useless it would be to get angry, although 
he felt really furious. 
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‘““Why didn’t you give it to me before?” he | 
asked as gently as he could. a 
‘You didn’t ask me, Sahib,”’ said the silly — 
fellow. 
Mr. Watts tried to point out to him that when ~ 4 
he was given a message to deliver, it should be ~ 
done at once. But it was a waste of breath. To the 
Indian, to-morrow is only to-day a little later. There / i, 
is no need to hurry. 
Opening the little note, Mr. Watts read : re 


““My DEAR Dap, 

“Tt is useless for me to try to rest. I have 
been awake nearly all night. I must do something. } 
I am off to search the jungle again. I have rifle, 
cartridges, and food. I shall be home to-night, T 
hope. Don’t worry about me.—JACK.”’ 


The missionary shook his head. ‘‘T wish he hadwi t 
gone off like that,’’ he said. ‘‘ He may be running 
into great danger.” 

The work of the mission kept him very busy dur- 
ing the next few hours, but about midday he was ~ 
called from his work by a man well known to him, — 
who handed him over the note which Tom had 
been forced by Lal Das to write. 

‘“Who gave you this ?’’ he inquired. 

‘“‘A boy,’’ the man replied. 

‘““Do you know the boy ?’’ , 
‘“No, Sahib. He appeared to have run a long 
way. He gave me the chit and said I was to give it — 
to you. Then he disappeared among the trees — 
again.”’ 


{ 
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Eagerly Mr. Watts read the message. He was 
so overjoyed at this evidence that Tom was alive 
and able to write that he did not notice the dotted 
letters. Full of excitement, he got together a band 
of men and set them off to try and track down the 
boy who had brought the note. 

They searched for over two hours, but had to 
return without having found a trace of him. 

‘“‘T hope Jack will soon come back,’’ said Mrs. 
Watts. “‘ This note will put new hope into him. 

A weary day wore on, and it was not until his 
people were getting quite alarmed that Jack stag- 
gered home, worn out with his day’s wanderings. 
He had to admit that he had done no good by it. 

When he was shown Tom’s message he gave a 
loud shout. 

“Dad, Dad. Do you know of any place about 
here where there is an island in a lake which is full 
of crocodiles ?’’ 

“No, my boy; why do you ask ?”’ 

‘* Because that is where Tom is.”’ 

Mr. Watts looked at him as though he was losing 
his reason. 

‘“ How do you make that out ?’’ he asked. 

“Look. See these dots? It is a way Tom and 
I used to send messages to one another in school. 
Spell it out for yourself.’’ 

Mr. Watts was astonished beyond measure, and 
had to admit that boys’ larks might serve some 
useful purpose after all. 

‘““I don’t know of any such place,’’ he said, 
“but I will soon find out. These Kurkus wander 


miles and miles through the forest 
every foot. We’ll soon find someone w! 
They sent for Dhondu and asked 
not know, but undertook to find out by 
ing morning. Full of hope, they _ him 
retired to bed. 


< 


CHAPTER XIV 


TOM set out on the last stage of his journey to 
Duni with a light heart. He was accompanied by 
the headman and two others, who were evidently 
determined to take no risks of losing the boy they 
had befriended. 

As they strode briskly along the jungle path, 
Tom contrasted his present condition with his 
desperate state on the previous day. Then he was 
running for his life, blindly, despairingly : now he 
was in strong company, walking to safety with full 
knowledge of the way, and full of hope for a happy 
reunion with his friends. 

They travelled by easy stages until at about noon 
they came to another large jungle village. Here 
they were kindly received and given food and 
shelter from the sun. They rested during the heat 
of the day and then went forward again. 

Shortly after they had started off again, as they 
were crossing the top of a grass-covered hill which 
had few trees, Tom thought he recognised his sur- 
roundings. To his inquiries the man answered that 
he was only about six miles from Duni, and that 
now they felt safe from any interference. 

Suddenly, the man who was leading dropped 
down into the long grass, and signalled to them to 
do the same. His keen eyes had spotted a move- 
ment in the grass about half a mile in front of them. 
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Quietly they crawled away into a thick patch of — 
scrub and waited to see who or what might be 
coming. Presently they heard voices, and they saw 
moving figures. 

The headman gave a low grunt of satisfaction, 
and almost at the same moment Tom saw Mr. 
Watts, Jack, Dhondu, and five other men. With 
an eager cry he darted from his hiding-place and 
ran forward to meet them. Great was the joy 
among them all. Both parties poured out ques- 
tions without waiting for a reply. All were talking 
at once. Tom was shaking hands with first Jack 
and then his father. Dhondu was almost weeping : 
there was the wildest excitement. 

After they had cooled down a little, Mr. Watts 
said : 

» ‘‘ We had better make straight for home now and 
Tom can tell us all that has happened to him as we go 
along.’’ 

‘““ What about these men who have been so kind 
to me? They will want to return to their own place. 
I really owe my safety to them.”’ 

Mr. Watts asked them what they wished to do, 
and they replied that they had their work to attend 
to and that they would be glad to go straight home 
again. They would not hear of a suggestion of 
reward, the headman remarking : 

‘‘Do we not owe you our lives, many of us? 
You have been our friend ; you have healed us in 
sickness, comforted us in sorrow, been to us a 
father. It is a small thing that we have done. We 
are satisfied if we have helped you in any way.”’ 
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Mr. Watts shook the stout-hearted old fellow by 
the hand, and promised to bring Tom over to see 
them when next he visited them. Tom bid them an 
affectionate farewell and stood and watched them 
out of sight. 

““Now, Tom,’’ said Mr. Watts, ‘‘tell us your 
tale.’’ 

Accordingly Tom walked between Mr. Watts 
and Jack, and related the whole of his adventures 
from the time Jack left him until that moment. 
They listened to him attentively until he had 
finished, and then Jack told his version of the story. 

‘“‘And where were you going when I met you ?”’ 
asked Tom when he had finished. It was Mr. 
Watts who replied. 

“‘I had only just been able to find out where 
there was an island such as your message spoke of, 
I think it was very clever of you to let us know. As 
soon as | was sure where it lay, I was coming as 
fast as I could to try to rescue you.”’ 

“‘T wonder how you would have got across that 
water ?’’ asked Tom. ‘‘It was simply alive with 
muggers. Some of the largest brutes I ever saw.”’ 

“Oh! we would have managed it somehow. 
Never mind, you are safe now, and I am not going 
to let you run into danger again.’’ 

By this time they were within sight of the mission 
bungalow. One of the Kurkus had run on in front 
and told of their coming. Mrs. Watts and the 
children ran to meet them, followed by a great 
crowd of villagers. Mr. Watts had great difficulty 
in getting the latter to go to their homes. Everyone 
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was overjoyed. What a happy meal they had 
together in the mission that night: their troubles 
were forgotten ; Lal Das was not even mentioned ; 
the events of the past few days seemed like a bad 
dream. 

Before they went to bed, when they had evening 
prayers, they were all very sincere in their thanks 


to God for bringing them so far safely out of their — 


troubles. 

After all the young folk were in bed, Mr. Watts 
went round the mission buildings and all about the 
compound to make sure that everything was secure 
and in order. Just as he was returning to the house 


he thought he saw a dark form moving stealthily and — 


quietly towards the side of the house where the 
boys’ rooms were. 

Quickly he drew back against the wall of the 
house so that he should not be seen, and crept round 
the veranda in order to get nearer to the intruder. 


Keeping himself still and tense, he crouched ready ~ 


to spring on his man. 

Slowly and silently the figure approached. Like 
a cat, it sprang on to the veranda. Softly it moved 
_ to Tom’s door and tried the latch. It was fastened, 
and the figure passed on towards Jack’s room. As 
it passed close to Mr. Watts he sprang silently and 
swiftly and bore his man to the ground. Not wish- 
ing to alarm the household, he dragged the breath- 


less and almost senseless man as quietly as he could 


to the door of the dining-room, from which a bright 
light was still showing. He looked at the face ° 
his captive, 
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“‘Dhondu !’’ he cried. 

“Yes, Sahib,’’ replied the frightened man. 

“What were you going to do?”’ 

‘Nothing, Sahib, but I could not rest until I was 
sure all was safe here. That Lal Das is a bad man 
and will try again to harm you, I fear. I intended 
resting on the veranda to-night. I should wake 
instantly if anyone came.’’ 

Mr. Watts laughed at his own mistake and 
Dhondu’s rueful countenance. ‘“‘I am sorry,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but you see, I was on the watch, too. It 
was good of you, Dhondu, but I think you can rest 
in peace.”’ 

The man shook his head sadly. ‘“‘I wish you 
had not been watching so carefully. There will be 
no rest for me to-night now. I am bruised and 
shaken and nearly frightened to death.’’ 

In order to soothe his ruffled feelings, Mr. Watts 
thanked him heartily for his good intentions and 
told him he would lend him some rugs and he could 
sleep on the veranda between the boys’ doors. 
“Then,”’ he said, ‘“‘I shall be able to rest in peace, 
knowing that my faithful Dhondu is keeping good 
guard. You are a good man, Dhondu.’’ 

Yet all the while, unknown to both of them, there 
was a silent watcher within three yards of them, 
listening to all they were saying. It was Lal Das 
himself, who was disappointed and enraged at the 
escape of the boy whom he was going to use as a 
means to bring about his own ends. He was not 
the man to sit down quietly under defeat, and he 
had set his mind on driving the missionaries from 
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Duni. He did not want to risk any desperate crime — 
to bring it about, for he knew that the long arm of — 
English law could reach even into the heart of the 
jungle, but at the same time he was not easily — 


turned from his purpose. 


In a dark recess he held himself still, hardly — 
daring to breathe. He waited until the house was — 
in darkness and he could hear the sound of © 
Dhondu’s snores. Then with the speed and silence 
of a panther he glided round to the back of the © 


house, searching for any possible entrance. After 


a while he discovered that he could climb up to a 


window of one of the bathrooms. 
In twenty seconds he was inside the house. 


Silently he passed from the bathroom into another — 


room. He could not see where he was, and he 
wasn’t at all sure in his mind what he was going to 
do, except that he was bent on mischief of some 
sort. From the folds of his clothing he drew a box 
of matches, and with as little noise as possible he 
struck a light. The flare showed him that he was 
in a large bedroom that was unoccupied ; on the 
table was a lamp and a pile of newspapers. 

At once his plan was made. Blowing out the 
match, he crept to the table and felt about until 
he had his hands on the papers. These he spread 
on the floor under the table, pausing every few 
seconds to listen for any movement inside the house 
or out. Then he took the lamp and removed globe 
and chimney, unscrewed the burner, and spilt the 
oil on the table and on the pile of papers beneath. 
Once more he struck a match and put the flame 
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to the oily paper. Instantly it flared up, and he 
darted back towards the bathroom. From the edge 
of the bath to the window was only a step, and 
almost before the flames had begun to lick up the 
oil he was outside and running for his life—right 
into the arms of Dhondu, who was waiting for him. 

The Kurku gave a loud yell and brought his man 
down with a thud, but the thud was caused by his 
own head, which hit one of the veranda posts. Lal 
Das wriggled to get free and struck Dhondu a cruel 
blow in the face. He was up and away, but the 
alarm had been given, and Mr. Watts and the boys 
were already smothering the fire. By the time they 
felt it safe to leave it and were free to give their 
attention to Dhondu, there was no sign of the man 
who had attempted such a foul deed. 

Dhondu revived in a short while and was full of 
tage at his own carelessness and the villainy of the 
man who had escaped him. He vowed to have his 
revenge. He would not listen to Mr. Watts when 
he told him that revenge was not only useless, but 
more wicked than the crimes of Lal Das, and the 
following day, when the boys went into the village 
to look for him, they found no trace of him. 

Inquiries showed that he had set off in the early 
morning and had left word with his wife that he 
might not be home for several days. She said she 
did not know where he was, but she feared he was 
gone to look for Lal Das. 

During the next few days Mr. Watts insisted that 
the boys should never go more than a mile from 
the mission compound, and that they should stick 
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together the whole time. Yet in spite of that 
which they obeyed strictly, they fell in with a 
adventure which was as unexpected as anyth 
that had happened to them. 

They were walking down in the bed of the ri rival 
hopping from stone to stone, looking for muggers 
to take a few shots at. They both carried their 
rifles and were eager to kill a few of the reptiles 
for two reasons. The first was that the skins were 
valuable, and Tom wanted one for his mother. But @ 
the second and more important was that a wom an 
of the village had just been killed by one of t th 
biggest brutes. 

She had gone down to one of the pools to &c 
her washing, and had been seized by a giant croco- 
dile and pulled in right before the eyes of her ty 
children, who had run screaming to the villag 
Jack and Tom had at once taken their rifles = d 
gone to see what they could do towards ridding that 
part of the river of some of the pests. 

On this particular morning there did not appear t¢ 
be any muggers lying about on the mud ba a 
and the boys were rather hard put to it to find 
occupation for themselves. At last Jack said : 

‘“Let us climb up into my little cave again. E 
believe I lost my pocket-knife last time I was 
there, when I had such a fight-with the smith. 
don’t really care about going there again, but I 
don’t want to lose my knife.’ a 

““Very well,’’ said Tom, “‘I will come up y 
you, although T don’ t think your father will be ver} TY 
pleased about it.’ a 
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‘“We will come straight back again, and I will 
tell him why I went,’’ said Jack. 

So without more ado they scrambled up and 
within five minutes were within the inner cave. 
They had no difficulty about getting in, for Mr. 
Watts had been up unknown to them and smashed 
both idols. He had done it deliberately, meaning 
the Kurkus to see that these old gods were merely 
things of stone and powerless to harm anyone. 

To the boys’ immense surprise, when they 
reached the inner chamber they found.a stout iron 
bar laid across the mouth of the hole, and a rope 
was dangling from it, tied securely in the middle, 
with its end lost in the gloom below. 

“Hullo !’’ said Jack. ‘‘What’s this? Some- 
body has been climbing down here.’’ 

“Perhaps it was Dhondu,’’ said Tom. 

“No, I don’t think so. I wonder if there is any- 
body down there now.’ 

Throwing the beam of his torch, which he never 
went without, down into the hole, Jack looked 
searchingly below. In an eager voice he cried to 
Tom, who was kneeling beside him. 

“Look! What’s that? Isn’t there a patch of 
white on the rock beside the river ?’’ 

“ Looks like it,’’ replied Tom. ‘‘ Perhaps it is 
the body of that wretched smith.’’ 

Jack shuddered as he answered. ‘‘ No, it couldn’t 
be. He had nothing white about him when he 
fell in. Besides, he was carried away by the 
torrent.”’ 

“Then who or what can it be?’’ asked Tom. 
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‘I don’t know, but I am going down to" see,” 
replied his chum. ‘‘It might possibly be Dhondu.. 
Anyway, if it is a man, he may be still alive and 
badly in need of help.’’ q 

Tom tried his hardest to persuade Jack not to 
go down, but his only reply was: ‘“‘I’m going. I 
shall not come to any harm.’’ And before his friend 
- could move he had swung himself over the bar and 
was letting himself down steadily hand over hand. — 

Tom watched anxiously, but in less than two” 


examined the huddled object which lay there. Then ; 
the light went out, and after a long pause Jack’s 
head appeared at the top. He was breathing 
heavily, and Tom had hard work to assist him into 
safety. ¥ 
In answer to his inquiries, Jack said: ‘‘We must | 
get help. It is Lal Das. He is badly hurt, but i is 
still alive.’ a 


away—Tom to the mission to tell Mr. Watts, ie 
Jack to the village to get men and ropes. In ‘spite 
of all their efforts, it was nearly an hour before the ~ 
rescue-party was ready to lower Jack once more ~ 
into the dark cave. This time Tom went down with — 
him, and they carried lanterns. Together they — 
raised Lal Das and rigged ropes under his arms a 
round his body. When they had seen him safely — 
hauled to the top they were pulled up themselves. 

With the same care as if he had been a great 
friend, the injured priest was borne to the mission 
and jeid on a bed on the veranda, in the same place a 
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as the man who had been mauled by the bear and 
who was now in his own home. 

Mr. Watts thoroughly overhauled him and found 
him to be in a very bad way indeed. One leg was 
broken, his skull was cracked, and he had internal 
injuries. After a great deal of labour Mr. and Mrs. 
Watts between them managed to set his leg and 
patch him up as well as possible. 

He became delirious and raved at intervals for 
several days. During the whole of that time Mr. 
Watts never left him for more than an hour, but at 
last the fever left him and he grew quiet. It was 
_ over a week before he opened his eyes. It took him 
a long while to realise where he was and how he 
had come there. 

When he knew, he whispered: ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with me?”’ 

“Save your life if I can,’’ said Mr. Watts. 

“For a living death in gaol? I would rather 
die.”’ 

“No, for a new and better life, my friend.’’ 

“Friend !’? muttered Lal Das, and fell into a 
peaceful sleep. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE remainder of Tom’s holiday passed only ~ 
quickly. There was hunting and many interesti 
journeys with Mr. Watts. Now that Lal Das ¥ 
effectively out of action there was little to fear, 2 
the boys wandered many miles. a 

Dhondu returned after a week, having hunted far 


was he hurried to the n mission, and Tom was watch- 
ing near Lal Das when the old fellow arrived. He 
looked at the priest for a moment and then cried : 

‘“When you are well enough to stand on two 


place without you, and I will most surely 
ou.”’ , 
: Lal Das looked at him with a stare of insolence. 
‘You have me at your mercy. Why not kill me 
now? I shall not complain.”’ i 

Dhondu spat on the floor and walked away 
disgust. He met Mr. Watts coming across 
compound and stopped him and said : Be 
‘“Why do you save that worthless life? It would 
be heer to let him die. Then he would not be able 
to do you any harm.’ a 

Mr. Watts smiled and _ shook his tie 

‘‘Dhondu,’’ he asked, ‘“‘how long have : 
known me?”’ | 
144 
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“ Nearly thirty years, Sahib.”’ 

“Yes, and have I ever taught you that any life 
is worthless ?’’ 

“No, no, but such as that! He tried to destroy 
your home; he stole your boys; he tried to drive 
you from here ; he corrupted good men; he is full 
of evil.’ 

“‘T know all about that,’’ the missionary replied. 
“But at the same time he is not quite worthless. 
There is good even in a man like that if we can 
only find it.”’ 

“ Ah!’ grumbled Dhondu. “‘ You will search a 
long time to find good in Lal Das. He is all bad.”’ 

And he hurried away, boiling over with rage. The 
_ Sahib’s mercy to such a snake seemed sheer mad- 
ness to him. 

When Mr. Watts returned to the bungalow he 
said to Tom: 

“Tom, I wonder whether you and Jack would 
like to come with me to-morrow. I am going over 
to the village of the men who rescued you from 
the monkeys. I thought while we were over there 
we would go a bit farther and see the island and 
temple where you were imprisoned.’’ 

Tom said he would be delighted, and ran off to 
find Jack, who was superintending some of the men 
who were cutting a new water-channel into one of 
their fields. Jack was pleased at the prospect and 
turned to walk home with Tom. As he did so he 
saw a man, who was hurrying forward from the next 
field, evidently in a state of great alarm. 

“What’s in the wind now ?”’ said Jack. 

Io 
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The man advanced and poured out his tale. 
seemed he had been driving cattle on the edg, 
the forest only a mile away when a tiger had sprung 
out and carried off a young bullock. He described - 
it with such detail and seemed in such a state of 
genuine agitation that they felt sure the tale m st 
be true. ; 

A few questions to the frightened man, and then © 
both boys dashed off for their rifles. Mr. Watt 1 


an attack of malaria, so there was no chance for 
them to ask permission to go after the tiger. , 
Secretly they were rather glad. 4 
They persuaded the man who had brought the 
news to take them to the spot where he had seen — 
the tiger. After a good deal of coaxing he led the 
way until he found the place. He pointed to a 
trail of blood and then left them, decidedly in a 
hurry. "4 
‘Now, Tom,”’ said Jack, “‘ we have got to keep ~ 
our eyes skinned and go jolly carefully. A tiger is 
not quite the same as a pet cat.’ ii 
With magazines full and rifles always ready, they 
followed the trail for more than a mile until it 
entered a narrow rocky gorge, which was littered — 
with loose boulders. y 
“This is where we must look alive,’? warned 
Jack. ‘‘ The brute may be hiding behind one of ‘, 
these rocks and be out on us in a second, just when 4 
we are not expecting it.’ : 
At that moment they came to a place where ae 


y 


trail was very difficult to follow. The ravine here y 
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opened into two gullies, and they did not know 
which path to take. They agreed to separate, and 
each was to explore his own road for a couple of 
hundred yards to see if he could pick up the trail, 
and then return for the other. 

Tom turned to the right, and Jack took the left- 
hand path. Tom had not gone fifty yards when he 
found his way blocked by a huge boulder. The tiger 
could hardly have crossed that, carrying or dragging 
a heavy load, he thought. Then the idea came to 
him that he might be able to see some distance if 
he could climb to the top of it. He slung his rifle 
over his shoulder, and after a hard struggle pulled 
himself up to the top of the rock. He lay flat on 
his stomach and looked over. The sight that met 
his eyes almost caused him to slip from his perch. 

There, right in front of him, was the tiger 
crouching over his prey, and looking savagely in 
Tom’s direction. Evidently he had heard a sound 
or scented him. 

The boy’s first thought was to slip back and run 
to fetch Jack. He hesitated, fearing that the tiger 
might escape during his brief absence. No, he felt 
the best thing to do would be to risk a shot. Care- 
fully he unslung his rifle and edged it forward over 
the rock until, resting his elbows on the stone, he 
could take aim. 

He tried hard to make his aim steady and cool, 
but, even lying flat as he was, the nearness of the 
great jungle king was almost too much for his 
nerves. It was a terrible job trying to keep the © 
sights in line and to aim at the brute’s head. His 
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eyes were watering, too, and blurring his visi 
badly. By 
At last he pulled himself together, after what 
seemed a very long wait, but which was only a few 
seconds, and, holding his breath, pulled the trigger. 

Bang | There was an awful roar, and he saw the - 
tiger leap up and then come charging ‘ome 
him. : 

It was the first time in his life that Tom had 
ever been faced with the necessity of making a very 
definite decision in,a very short time. He had 
make up his mind instantly what he was going to — 
do. Fortunately for him the effect of seeing the : 
charging beast was to steady him. 

In a second he had a fresh cartridge in the breec 
and fired once again at the tiger. He did not know a 
whether he hit or missed, but there was no sign of 
stopping on the part of Stripes. Seeing instantly 
that there was no time for a third shot, ron 
the only possible thing and slipped back off the 
rock at the same moment as the tiger charged 7 5 
face of it. 

He landed safely and took cover behind a smaller ~ 
boulder, reloading as he did so, and waited for th 
tiger to come over. There was a long pause 4 
broken by earth-shaking roars, but the tiger did not — 
appear. After a time the roars appeared to get 
fainter and farther away, and Tom emerged from | ey 
his hiding-place. At the same moment Jack came 
running up, ready to come to his friend’s aid. 

Tom told him in a few words what had ae 
They both held the opinion that the tiger must be 
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too badly wounded to leap over the rock. They 
clambered to the top and slid down the other side 
and entered another narrow cleft in the rocks. The 
sound of the tiger’s roars had died away, but they 
moved forward with the utmost caution, ready 
for an instant shot at him if he should appear 
again. 

They went on in this way until they rounded a 
sharp bend. Instinctively they both cried out. 
There was the great beast lying at full length on 
the ground, his head on his forepaws, looking as 
though ready to spring. Both boys raised their 
rifles, but Jack whispered: ‘‘ Wait. Don’t shoot 
yet. I think he is done for. Look at that red patch 
on his shoulder.’’ 

Still covering him, they waited. He was growl- 
ing savagely in his throat, but his eyes were 
_ gradually closing. At last he gave a sudden spring 
into the air and fell back with a thud and lay quite 
still. 

‘““Dead,’’ said Jack, lowering his rifle. ‘‘ Well 
done, Tom. You have killed your first tiger.’’ 

‘‘T hope it is the one that gave me such a fright 
a little while ago,’’ said Tom, as they walked warily 
forward. 

“Tt is all right,’’ said Jack. ‘‘He is dead 
enough.’’ 

As they stood by the dead beast, Tom was 
trembling so that he could hardly stand. The 
excitement of his encounter had left him without 
strength to stand. He sat down and wiped his 
forehead. 
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_. ‘Now what are we to do?’’ he asked | : 
chum. ' 
“You will have to stay here on 2 “while I 
go back to Duni to get men to take the tiger awayel 2 
unless they skin him here. Anyway, I must ae 
help. I won’t be gone more than an hour if | 
can help it, and you can rest here and mount 
guard.’’ r. 
“Right you are,’ * said Tom. ‘‘ Only don’t be am 
longer than you can help.’’ 2 
Jack hurried away, and Tom walked all round : 
his victim and felt proud. He thought of his father’s 
pleasure when he heard of his killing his first tiger 
He tried to stretch the tiger out so that he could 
estimate his tip to tip length. While he was doi Ted i 
it he had a queer sensation come over him, as — 
though he were being watched. He looked rapidly — 
around, and then his heart stopped beating com 
sheer fright. There, less than ten yards away, was 
another tiger, evidently this one’s see crouched 
ready to spring on him. a 
Tom’s knees smote together, but. he raised | 
rifle and fired straight at the face of this new peril Ae 
- Almost before he had squeezed the trigger, the — 
beast sprang, but it seemed to stop almost before — . 
it had started, and, collapsed with a coughing sound — 
right at the boy’ s feet. : 
He stood amazed, looking down at what he hadjl 
done. His bullet had entered the head right between — 
the eyes. Two tigers in ten minutes! The world is 
became dark, and the rocks spun round before his s 
eyes. He staggered and fell back across the body ve 
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of his first victim. The fall brought him to his 
senses. He got up and looked all around, half 
wondering if he had stumbled into a whole colony 
of tigers ! 

Seeing nothing more to cause him alarm, he 
climbed to the top of a rock and sat down where 
he could see in all directions. 

In less than half an hour Jack returned with his 
father and half a dozen men. Mr. Watts had heard 
from one of the men that the boys had gone after 
a tiger, and, being worried about them, had followed 
with some Kurkus in the hope of catching them up. 
He had met Jack and returned with him. The sight 
of the two tigers astonished them all. 

It was a considerable task to skin both beasts. 
While it was being done, Mr. Watts was nosing 
around, apparently looking for something. Tom, 
who was swelling with pride at his double achieve- 
ment, was too much absorbed in the skinning of his 
trophies to notice what he was doing, but Jack 
guessed that his father was not without some pur- 
pose. He went across to him at last and asked him 
what he was doing. 

“‘T am trying to pick up atrail,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
one Tom killed first was a tiger, and the other a 
tigress, his mate. There are cubs about here some- 
where, of that I am certain.’’ 

Without saying any more, Jack took a long cast 
on his own line, and after about ten minutes’ search 
found a small cave cunningly hidden among the 
rocks, and there, just inside, calmly asleep and 
nestling close together, were two cubs. Jack almost 
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cried aloud with delight. This was his bit of triumph. 


The cubs were about as large as fox-terriers, and in } 


beautiful condition. 
Boldly Jack grasped them both by the scruff of 
the neck, and instantly wished he hadn’t. They bit, 


scratched, and tore at him with such wild fury that 
in five seconds he was forced to let them drop. Both | 


arms were bleeding severely. The growls of the two 


young fire-eaters were so fierce that Jack could have — 


laughed aloud but for the pain of his scratches. 


“ 


He dashed back to his father with the blood drip- 


ping off the ends of his fingers. The instant Mr. 
Watts saw him he laughed aloud, for he recognised 
what had happened. 

‘““You have found them, Jack,’’ he said. 

‘“T think they have found me,”’ the boy replied. 

Mr. Watts ripped the sleeves from Jack’s shirt, 
and tore them into strips for bandages. As soon as 
he had made a good job of it he called one of the 
~men from the skinning and told him to show Jack 
how to capture the cubs. 

Tom went with the three of them to see the cap- 
ture. He was quite delighted that his chum had had 
a stroke of luck, too. As they approached the cave, 
a duet of growls showed that the cubs were awake 
and ready to defend themselves. 

The Kurku tackled them less boldly, but more 
skilfully than Jack, and by means of a running noose 
in a cord he carried, soon had their hind legs firmly 
bound together. Then he proceeded to truss them 
up so that they could do nothing worse than use the 
worst possible tiger language. 
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By the time that was done the skinners had 
finished their work and all started for home. 

There was great joy in Duni that night, and the 
village arranged one of their famous Kurku dances 
in Tom’s honour for having rid the district of two 
pests, and in praise of Jack for capturing the cubs 
which might have made trouble in the future. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE boys’ holiday was rapidly drawing to a c 
when a day or two after the killing of the tige 
Tom was crossing the compound, he saw Lal 
raising himself in his bed and beckoning to him. “ 
priest was almost restored to full health, and his 
was getting rapidly stronger. He had been 
surly and silent for several days, so that T: 
was all the more surprised at being called 
him. 

He went across and stood by the bed and looks d 
down at the man who had tried to do him so much 
harm. ‘‘ Well?’’ he said. : 

For a second Lal Das seemed to have difficulty in in 
making up his mind what to say. Then he said: 

““T want to ask you some questions. First, w. 
is the Englishman going to do with me when I 
quite well again ?”’ = 

He’ is going to let you go away from here to 
your own place.”’ ae 

‘‘ Will he not hand me over to the police ?”’ 

‘“No. He would have done that in the first plac 
had he wished.”’ : 

“But I don’t understand. I am his enemy.’ 

‘“ He has no enemies.’ ay. 
“He has, he has. I am his enemy ; I hate him — 

and all his works. I hate his God. I hate you. Ih 
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from here. I wanted to bring these Kurkus back to 
their old gods.’’ 

“ Wait,’ interrupted Tom. ‘‘ We all know what 
you meant to do, but you failed. Why? Because 
our God is mightier than your gods.’’ 

Lal Das raised himself on his elbow and his whole 
body shook with passion. ‘‘ Yes, I know it,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I know it. I tried all means that lay in my 
power, and | have failed. My gods have not helped 
me, and now | shall end my days in gaol.’’ 

“No, you won’t,’’ said Tom. ‘* Don’t you believe 
what I tell you? You will receive your liberty. 
Watts Sahib has given his word, and he never 
breaks it. You have asked me some questions, now 
I will ask you a few. Why are you so anxious to 
drive the missionary away ?”’ 

““T told you : because [ hate him.’ 

“And I told you that you don’t. Why should 
you? He has never done anything but good since 
he came here. Don’t you know what he has done ? 
He has been a servant to all. He has healed the sick, 
restored the wounded, fed the starving, aided the 
weak, comforted the dying. Could any man do 
more? When the plague came he stayed and fought 
it. In the great famines he saved thousands. In the 
great forest fire he organised the men who saved all 
this part of the country.”’ 

“Why do you tell me all this ? I know it.’’ 

“‘T want to show you that he has done nothing 
but good to the people you profess to love. There- 
fore, he cannot be your enemy. Even you, who 
plotted against him, he has saved from death.’’ 
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‘‘Go,”’ said Lal Das, ‘‘I will hear no more.’ 
shut his eyes and turned away his head. But 
was not going to give in so easily. He wanted 
hear more from this priest. 

“One thing you have never told us,’’ he said. 
‘““How did you meet with your accident at th 
bottom of the great pit ?”’ . 

The priest opened his eyes and looked full at — 
Tom. There was a new expression in his face whic “7 
the boy could not quite understand. - 

‘‘ Tl tell you,’’ he said. ‘‘ You are right. I ama 
bad man. The missionary sahib is a good one. If — 
he keeps his word and lets me go free from here, I — 
will reward him and you. I have a secret. There i is s 


caves below. Only I know where it is, and only’ rg 34 
can tell how to obtain it.’ 
‘Were you trying to reach it when you fell rae 
asked Tom. ay 
‘No. I had reached it, and I was on my way © 
back. I was climbing the rope when something fell | 
and hit me on the head and I lost my hold. I knev fe. 
nothing more about it until I found myself here.” saa 
“Lucky for you we found you!”’ said Tom. " 
‘* Really you owe your life to my chum who first 
found you.”’ on 
‘Yes, and I will reward him and you for it. On a 
the day that I am allowed to go free from here, ¥3 ee: 
will tell you my secret. It will make you richer than 
you ever dreamed to be.’ MM 
After this Tom could not get another word out of | : 
him. He only shook his head and steadily refused to my 
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answer another question, so the boy left him, 
wondering whether he was telling the truth or not. 

Tom’s visit to the island where he had been im- 
prisoned resulted in a disappointment. They found 
the lake and the huts, and could see the temple with 
its girdle of water infested with crocodiles. But to 
their surprise and disgust they found that someone 
had destroyed the tunnel which led beneath the lake. 
The roof had fallen right in and the passage was full 
of water. There was not any possible way of getting 
across to the island. 

*‘There is one satisfaction,’’ said Mr. Watts. 
“No one will be alile to hold anyone as a prisoner 
on there now.”’ 

On their way back they called at the village where 
Tom had spent the night after his rescue from the 
monkeys. The men were delighted to see them, and 
arranged a little feast in their honour. The headman 
said they had seen nothing of the big monkeys 
since. 

The time for return to school at Panchgani had 
almost come, and the boys were spending the even- 
ing sitting on the veranda talking to Mr. and Mrs. 
Watts about anything and everything, principally 
the missionary’s life of hard endeavour in a land of 
heat, fever, discouragement, storm, flood, wild 
beasts, and wilder men. 

“But it is worth doing,’’ said Tom. 

““ More worth doing than anything in the world,”’ 
said Mrs. Watts. 

As they were still talking they became suddenly 
aware that a fresh person had joined the group. It 
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was Lal Das. He still looked ill, and he coul 
hobble with the aid of a crutch, but he was w 
fully better. 
“Yes, Lal Das,’’ said Mr. Watts, ‘‘ do you want 
to talk to us § "ist % 
“ Yes,’’ he said. ‘I do. I am well enough to 
leave here now, and I wish to leave. Are you going 
to let me ?”’ 
“Yes. If you-feel fit to go, you may.’ 
‘You will do nothing to stop me ?”’ y 
‘“ Nothing whatever. I have done what I could to 
heal you, so that you might go away in safety. If 
you care to stay until you are stronger, you may.”’ “a 
‘“‘I don’t understand you,”’ said the priest. “I 
gave you hate and you gave me kindness. I do ad 
wish to stay.’’ ‘| 
‘Very well, Lal Das, you may go. Will y 
promise never to hinder my work again ?’”’ “a 
““Yes, I will promise. Never will I come near 
these jungles again. I go. Farewell.”’ 
As he turned to go, Tom called after him. 
‘“‘Lal Das, you have forgotten something. You 
made me a promise. Aren’t you going to keep 
it ?”’ By 
The priest stopped and said: ‘‘ No, I am not. I 
promised you what was not true. I promised you 
treasure and riches. The riches are no longer there. 
I found that out the day I met with my accident.” — 
““Then why ?’’ began Tom. st > 
‘“Why did I mention it? Because I intende 
sending you to your death. It was a trap I had 
for you, but now I cannot do it. This man has : 
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turned good for all my evil. His God has taught 
him things I do not understand.’’ 

He turned and hobbled away into the gathering 
darkness. They. never saw him again. 

On the day that the boys set out for school again, 
Mr. Watts said to Tom : 

“Well, Tom, you will be leaving school soon. 
What are you going to do?”’ 

““I did intend being a soldier like my father, but 
I am beginning to see yours is as much a real man’s 
life as a soldier’s. My father will be disappointed, I 
know, when I tell him, but he has never had my 
opportunity of seeing how grand a work yours is. 
He is a fine man and a splendid soldier. He is afraid 
of nothing : he counts nothing too difficult for him 
to tackle. If he could only see it, he would recog- 
nise what a wonderful life yours is.’’ 

“Very well,’’ said Mr. Watts. ‘‘ We will invite 
him to come here and stop with us next year. You 
persuade him to come with you. We will show him 
what we are and how we deal with life in these 
forests and among these poor, simple people.’’ 

Good-byes were said, and the boys started off 
with Luka and the bullock-cart on the return 
journey. After they had gone a mile in silence, Jack 
said : 

‘ Are you sorry you came, Tom ?’” 

“Sorry ! No, I am glad. I know now that there 
are great heroes who never receive war medals.’’ 

“You mean ?”’ 

““T mean men and women like your father and 
mother, who face danger and difficulties in cool 


"blood, ae ie in ag 
man’s life and a man’s work.’’ 
“You'll forget all about “it 
said Jack. 
‘* Shall 1? I know_I shall not.’’ 
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For rollicking unsophisticated fun these yarns will be hard 
to match.) 


Qs. 


Adventurers Two. A Story of the Vendean Rising. By 
DoroTHEA Moore. (An English boy and girl are implicated 
in a Royalist rising during the French Revolution, are 
captured by Republicans, but escape at the last moment.) 

Adventures of Marshall Vavasour, Midshipman. By S. W. 
SADLER, R.N 

Adventures of Nancy in Sweden, The. By PAULINE TOLLER. 

Bearer of Despatches, A. A Story of the Siege of Lynn, 1643. 
By Emi Loc. 

Bickering with the Dons. A Tale of Bristol Privateers. By 
PETER SCARLETT. 

Castle Cornet. A story of the Channel Islands. By L. 
Hawtrey. (A fine historical story.) 
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Cave-Men of Dulvercoombe, The. By FREDERICK BrouGH. 
(A story of boys who discovered a prehistoric cave.) 

Cave of Hanuman, The. By Mrs. Hospart-HamppEen. (The 
adventures of four children in the jungles of India.) 

Children of the Cliff, The; or, The Smuggler’s Hole. By A. V. 
Dutton. 

Children’s Plan, The, and what came of it. By C. M. Mac- 
SORLEY. 

Chronicles of Durnford, The. A Public School Story. By 
JoHN CARTWRIGHT. 

Cross of Pearls, The. The Story of a French Family in the 
Fourteenth Century. . By Mrs. CATHERINE BEARNE. 1 

Crow’s Nest, The. By E. E. Cowrer. (A story for girls with 
exciting smuggling adventures.) 

Dame Joan of Pevensey. A Sussex Tale. By E. E. CRAKE. 

Deputy Boss, The. A Tale of British Honduras. By BeEsstE 
MARCHANT. P 

Donald Marston. A School Story. By M. C. Barnarp. . 

Fortunes of Junia, The. A Story for Girls. By M. Bramston. 

Frontier Fort, The. By W.H.G. KiIncston. 

Gilpins and their Fortunes, The. By W.H. G. Kineston. ‘ 

Girl Chums of Norland Road, The. By EpitH Mires. (A story 
of school life.) 

Guinevere. By C. AINSLEY GILLEspy. (A story for elder 
girls.) 

Hen and Chickens. A Story of Girl Life in the Great War. 

By WINIFRED PARES. 

In Perilous Days. A Tale of the French Revolution. By 
Mrs. CATHERINE BEARNE. 

Jack the Englishman. A Story of Tasmania. By H. Louisa 
BEDFORD. 

Jackanapes, and other Tales. By JuLiana Horatia Ewine. 

Kevin and the Cats. By K. F. Purpon. (Will delight all 
lovers of animals.) 

Lamb House Plot, The. By D. M. Percy SmitH. (A spirited 
young girl retrieves the fortunes of a boy’s preparatory 
school.) 

Land of the Firestone, The. A thrilling Story of Adventure in 
the deep Forests of America and upon the High Seas. By 
ALFRED JUDD. 
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Little Pair of Pilgrims, A. By Marcaret J. M. BoLLaAnp. 
(The scene is laid in Northumberland and Holy Island, 
where a boy and girl are caught by the tide.) 

Little Peterkin and his Brother. By E. M. GREEN. 

Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, and other Tales. By Juriana HoraTia 
EwIna. 

Lone Shanty on the Hill, The. An Adventure Story for 
Children. By Nancy M. Haves. 

Lost Cave and those Kennards, The. By Nancy M. Haves. 
(A story of a smuggler’s cave and lost treasure.) 

Master and Man. A Story of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. 
By J. C. Harpwicx. 

Mate of the “Lily.” By W.H.G. Kineston. 

Meg and the Guides. A country story. By H. B. Davipson. 
(An attractive story of Girl Guide life and camping.) 

Moulding of Marjorie, The. By Mary BrapForD WHITING. 
(A story for girls.) 

Namesake of the King, The. A Tale of the last years of Cceur- 
de-Lion. By A. M. Baruam. 

Nancy andher Cousins. By L.E.Tmpeman. (Alittle London 
girl’s adventures in the country.) 

Nest of Malignants, A. A Story of the Civil War. By Doro- 
THEA Moore. 

Next-Door Gwennie. By L. E. TippEman. (The story of a 
delightful little girl.) 

Nora. An Irish Story. By C. M. MacSortey. 

Princess Lily-of-the-Valley. By THEoporA Mitts. (For the 
younger children, dealing with country life.) 

Prize and the Blank, The. By M. E.F. Hy ann. 

Queen Mab. By Mrs. ArtTHUR G. K. WoopcGaTEe. (The 
amusing adventures of four children.) 

Richard of Lympne. By VioLtet T. KirKE. (The adventures 
of a young Englishman in the fifteenth century.) 

Richenda and the Mystery Girl. By F.O. H. Nasx. (Astoryof 
school life. Natural happenings in the life of nice jolly girls.) 

Runaway Caravan, The. By Nancy M. Haves. (Stirring 
adventures with a snow-bound caravan.) 


Saint George of King Charles’ Days, A. By DoroTHEa Towns- 
HEND. 
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Secret of Marsh Haven, The. A Story of School Adventure. 
By ALFRED JUDD. (Some boys left at school for the holidays 
set up as detectives and checkmate the plans of a gang of 
criminals.) 

Secret Jungle, The. By R. J. MacGrecor. (A story founded 
on experiences in India.) 

Skimpy and the Saint. A Girls’ School Story. By Srpyr B. 
OWSLEY. 

Sonny. By Mary Ropinea. 

Sunshine Bill. By W.H.G. Kincston. 

Surprising Holidays, The. By E. M. Coannon. (Adventures 
in a country house.) 

Sylvia finds a Fairy. By RoBert DE Mountjorz Rupoitr. (A 
delightful and original phantasy.) 

Three in a Bungalow. For Girls. By M. F. HutcHinson. 

Tracked onthe Trail. By Nancy M.Hayves. (A charming tale 
of three children who travelled across England followed 
by their uncle.) 

Treasure of the Red Peak, The. A tale of the Cordillera. By 
FREDERICK BrouGH. (An expedition in search of treasure.) 

True to the King. A story of the New Forest in 1647. By 
Mrs. FRANK COWPER. 

Two from Town, By THEODoRA Mitts. (A charming story 
for children.) 

Two on the Trail. A Story of Canada Snows. By E. E. 
Cowper. (An exciting story of trappers’ life.) 

Two Shipmates, The. By W.H.G. KineGston. 

Uncle Michael’s Story. A Tale of the River Amazon. By 
GERTRUDE Ho tis. (A boy’s adventures in unknown Brazil.) 

Vita. The Story of a Charming Little Girl. By Amy Grey. 

Westcote Towers. A story of life at a preparatory school. 
By Marjori£E C. BARNARD. 

When Bab was Young. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 

When the Clock Strikes. Historical Tales. By Viorer T. 
Kirke. (A series of historical tales, founded on fact, dealing 
with Nelson, Charles II., Louis IV., Marlborough, Charles 
XII. of Sweden, Benvenuto Cellini, and in each of which 
the striking of a clock plays a descriptive part.) 

Wild Rose to the Rescue. By EpItH E.Cowper. (Adventures 
of Girl Guides.) 

Wiltons in War-Time, The. By RoBERT DE MONTJOIE RUDOLF. 
(Experiences of London children in war-time.) 
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Ardice Fortune, The. A Story of Girl Guides. By H. B. 
Davipson. (A story of modern school life.) 


Athabasca Bill. A Tale ofthe Far West. By BresstE MARCHANT. 


Baymen of Belize, The. And how they wrested British 
Honduras from the Spaniards. Edited by E. W. WILLIAMs. 


Castle Tea-Garden, The. A story of Girl Guides. By H. B. 
Davipson. 


Colin of the Seven Seas. By Captain K. Macture. (Colin 
Carstairs signs on as ship’s boy. In aseries of voyages he 
visits all parts of the world. A thrilling chronicle of modern 
life at sea.) 

Cotton-Wool Girl, The. By E.M.CHANNoNn. (A delicate girl 
goes to a kind of Dotheboys’ Hall and is all the better for 
the Spartan régime. 

Cruise of the ‘‘ Dainty,” The; or, Rovings in the Pacific. By 
W.H.G. KInGstTon. 


Darling of Sandy Point. By Bresst MarcHant. (The adven- 
tures of a boy in search of his father in the wild country 
bordering the shores of the Straits of Magellan.) 


Dragon’s Eye, The. A tale ofthe Eastern Seas. By FREDERICK 
BroueH. (A splendid story of amazing adventures.) 


Finding her Family. Astory forgirls. By Ets J. OXENHAM. 


Fortunes of Eglantine, The. By Mary BraDrorp WHITING. 
(A young heiress is somewhat spoiled by adulation. Ina 
storm she is lost, and washed up on an island of the Outer 
Hebrides. She spends the winter with fisherfolk, and learns 
the ways of ordinary humanity. Finally she is rescued, and 
returns home to face life in a new spirit.) 


Fortunes of Harold Borlase, The. A Story of the Days of 
Blake. By JoHN GRAEME. 


“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’’ A Tale of the Polar 
Seas. By Gorpon StaBLes, M.D., R.N. 


Galleon Treasure. By A. B. SHERLOCK. (Two parties set out 
from Sydney to recover gold from a sunken galleon in the 
Solomon Islands. The subsequent adventures are described 
with Jules Verne-like imagination and local knowledge.) 


Glory of War. A Story of the Days of Marlborough. By 
H. A. HINKSON. 
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Harter’s Ranch. By F.B. Forester. (A story of adventure.) 


House at Brambling Minster, The. By BrsstE MARCHANT. 
(An amusing tale of a haunted house.) 

House with Dragon Gates, The. A Story of Old Chiswick in 
1745. By Epitu E. Cowper. 


Hugh the Messenger. A Tale of the Siege of Calais. By G. 
HOLLIs. 


Island for Two, An. A school story. By L. F. Ramsey. 


Jumped by Convicts. A Tale of Plantation Life in British 
Guiana. By Joy MERIVALE. 


Kidnapped Prince, A. By HerBerT Havens. (Exciting adven- 
tures of boys in the South Seas.) 


King’s Double, The. By Epita E. Cowper. (A vivid episode 


in the Civil War, 1651.) 


King’s Legacy, The. A story of the French Revolution. By 
Kate WHITEHEAD. 

King’s Namesake, The. A tale of Carisbrooke Castle. By 
C. M. Puittimore. (A charming story of the period when 
Charles I. was a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle.) 


Kitty. By Apreza F. Mount (Mrs. Bricknell Perry). 


Liberators, The. By Captain K. Maciure. (A capital story 
full of stirring adventure.) 


Little Prince Tota. A tale of the Himalayas. By Mrs. 
HopaRT-HAMpDEN. (An enthralling story of an English 
child’s life in India.) 

Little Schoolmaster, The. By Mary Paxineton. (The trials 
and heroism of a village schoolmaster.) 


Making of Mona, The. By Maser QuiLtEer-Coucn. 

Marquis’ Heir, The. A Tale of the Early Years of the French 
Revolution. By A.H. Biaes. 

Mysterious City, The. A Story of the Congo. By BeEssiz 
MARCHANT. 

Mystery Scout, The. By A. Le Breton Martin. (Scouts 
rescue a comrade who has been kidnapped.) 

Mystery of Castle Veor, The; or, The Spies in Our Midst. By 
E. E. COWpER. 


Mystery of the “Albatross,” The. By W. C. MErTcALFE 
(The story of a missing ship.) 
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Pat of Whitehouse. A Story of Girl Guides. By H. B: 
Davipson. (A thrilling story of girls’ school life; a guiding 
element adds to its attractiveness.) 

Philip Okeover’s Pagehood. A Story of the Peasants’ Rising. 
By GERTRUDE HOLLtIs. 

Queen of the Extinct Volcano, The. By C. DupLey LAmPEN. 
(A story of adventure.) 

Rolf the Rebel. By BressiE Marcuant. (Exciting adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes in Cuba.) 

Rosamond’s Girls. A School Story. By M. Bramston. 


Sea Raiders, The. By A. B. SHEertock. (A capital yarn of 
exploits in the Australian Navy.) 


Sea Scouts Afloat. A story of the Great War. By FREDERICK 
HARRISON. 

Spurs and Bride; How they were Won. A Tale of Magna 
Charta. By GERTRUDE HOLLIs. 

Story of Dorothy, The. By L. E. TIDDEMaN. 

Stranding of the ‘‘ White Rose,” The. By C. DuDLEY LAMPEN. 

Strange Craft, A. By Joun A. HIGGINSON. 

Track of Danger, The. Major Brand, his son Dick, and stalwart 
O’Flannel in New Advertures all round the Globe. By 
ALFRED JUDD. 

Treasure League, The. By RoBertT DE MoNnTJoIE RUuDOLF. 
(A story of long-lost treasure.) 

Tudor Necklace, The. By Mrs. R. T. NicHoztson. (Simon 
Lacey, a boy of fourteen, meets with an accident, and 
lies unconscious for eight months. During that time he 
goes back to the year 1512 and lives among his ancestors. 
Quickly adapting himself to thesixteenth-century conditions, 
he uses his latter-day knowledge to establish his superiority 
over other boys. His uncanny knowledge leads a rival to 
accuse him as a wizard, and he is about to be burnt at 
the stake when a successful operation restores him to con- 
sciousness and the twentieth century.) 

Under One Standard. A Story of the Maori War. By H. 
LovisA BEDFORD. 

Under the Blue Flag, The. A story of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 
By M. E. PALGRAVE. 

Western Scout, The. By BrsstzE MaArcHANT. (The adven- 
tures of a Boy Scout.) 


White Pirate, The. By Joun A. HicciInson 
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With Mahdi and Khalifa. By Axrice F. Jackson. (A tale 
of the Soudan.) 


Year of Adventure, A. By RosBert DE Montjo1rr RUDOLF, 
(The scene is laid in Ceylon during the Napoleonic Wars.) 


3S. 


Aunt Pen. A Story for Girls. By L. E. TippEman. 


Barbara Pelham. The story of an unselfish life. By M. E. 
SHIPLEY. 


Beggar Princess, The. By Maser L. Tyrrety. (A story for 
older girls.) 


Black Dog’s Rider, The. By EpitH E. Cowper. (A high- 
spirited girl turns highway robber.) 


Brave Endeavour, A; or, The Proving of Ysolt. By E. L. 
HAVERFIELD. (A Canadian girl’s thrilling adventures.) 


Brave Little Cousin, A. By BrEssIzE MARCHANT. 


Camp across the Road, The. By H. B. Davipson. (A simply 
told and charming story of Guides.) 


Captain of the Waterguard, The. By E. E. Cowper. 


Carved Cartoon, The. A Picture of the Past. By AustTIN 
CLARE. 


De Montfort’s Squire. A Story of the Battle of Lewes. By 
FREDERICK HARRISON, 


Diana’s Decision. A Story for Girls. By A. Witson Fox. 
Disappearance of David Pendarve, The. By EpitH E. Cowper. 
Eardley House. A School Story. By Sipyt B. Owsley. 


Gold Hunters, The. A Story of the Californian Goldfields 
By W. J. Marx. 


Guides Make Good, The. By H. B.Davipson, (The story ot 


a private school which is regenerated by the formation of 


a Guide Company.) 

Hidden Chalice, The. By Ierne L. Pirunxer. (A tale of the 
dissolution of the monasteries.) 

Ice-Gripped; or, The ‘“‘ Tomboy” of Boston. By W. CHAs. 
METCALFE. (The exciting experiences of three apprentices.) 


Invaders of Fairford, The. A Story of Cromwellian Times. 
By E. E. CowPrr. 
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Leo Lousada, Gentleman Adventurer. By Epira E. Cowper. 
(Strange adventures among the Channel Islands in 1820.) 

Little King Richard. A Story for Children. By Maup Carew. 

Molly’s Decision. By L. E. Tippeman. (A story for girls.) 

Moonrakers, The. A Story of Smugglers. By E. E. Cowper. 

Ned Garth. A Tale of the Slave Trade. By W. H. G. 
KINGSTON. 

Odin’s Treasury. By W. Victor Coox. (A thrilling story of 
hidden treasure in Iceland.) 

Owen Hartley. By W.H. G. Kincston. 

Redwood Ranch. By BrssizE Marcuant. (Adventures of a 
boy lost in a Californian forest.) 

Royalist Brothers, The. A Tale of the Siege of Colchester. 
By E. E. Crake, F.R.H.S. 

School they Handed On, The. By Sisyit B.Owstey. (A girls’ 
school story.) 

Who are the Cromlyns? By E. L. Haverrierp. (A capital 
story about young people.) 


Within a Year. A Story of the Siege of Acre. By FREDERICK 
HArRISON. 


ss. Gd. 


Another Pair of Shoes. By JEssIzE LEcKIE HERBERTSON. (An 
uncommon thing in these days—a school story which does 
not merely move on the surface and recount impossible 
adventures, but one in which we watch the developments of 
character.) 


Dick Trawle, Second Mate. By W. C. Metcatre. (Adven- 
tures in Polar Seas.) 


Duchenier ; or, The Revolt of La Vendée. By J.M. Neate, D.D. 


Earncliffe of Errington. By F. B. Forester. (Stirring 
adventures of a boy at the time of the Peninsular War.) 


Frank and Fearless; or, Adventures amongst Cannibals. By 
W. C. METCALFE. 
General and his Daughter, The. By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


Headhunters of Christabel, The. A tale of adventure in the 
South Seas. By ALFRED PENNY. 


of the Air, The. By E. KEBLE 

thrilling adventures.) b 

Mary’s Meadow, and other Tales of Fields nf F lov 
Mrs. Ewine. With coloured Illustrations by H. ¥ 
HOUSE. 


Mystery of the Gap, The. By C. W. C. Drury. ( 
thriller of very real distinction. The mixing of th 
gredients—an old manor house, plots, spies, tunnel 
detectives, kidnapping, the Royal Navy—is done 
usual skill. A book to delight all boys.) 


Old-fashioned Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Ewrne. With 
coloured Illustrations by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, ‘ 


Ordeal of Susannah Vantham, The. By Emtry PEAR 
FINNEMORE. (For elder girls.) , 


Rupert Dudleigh. A Story of Old Brighton. By FREDE 
Harrison. 


Skirl 0’ the Pipes. A Modern Fairy Tale. By F. C. Bros 
(Fiona is a child who is brought up by the fairies and f 
from them to the humans, and back again at times to} 
fairies. Gavin is a boy with the power of seeing the | 
Folk. The story tells of Fiona, Gavin, the Young ai 
Skirl o’ the Pipes, and other fairies in a way which 4 ; 
entrance all lovers of Scotland.) ' 


Too Near the Throne. An Historical Romance. 
Witson Fox. (The adventures of a supposed daughte: 
the unfortunate Arabella Stuart.) 


With Dog andCanoe. By Ditton Wattace. (A capitalst 
of adventure in the icy north.) 


4s. 


Sons of the Violet-Crowned. A Tale of Ancient Athens 
ArTHuR S. Way, D.Litt. (A distinguished classical s 
has done a great service by writing a story about 
Ancient Athens based upon Thucydides. The beatity 
the style, the vigour of the plot, and the accuracy 6 
scholarship combine to make this an unusual and excep 
ally valuable book.) 

6s. 


Stories from Medieval Spain. By I:rne L. Pui 
(Famous incidents of 1,000 years retold from a 
authorities.) With Illustrations. oy; 
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